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BLACKMWORE MAIDENS. 

The primrwose in the sheade do blow, 
The cowslip iii the zun, 
The thyme upon the down do grow, 
The clote^ wh6re streams do run ; 
An* where do pretty maidens grow 
An* blow, but where the tow'r 
Do rise among the bricken tons. 
In Blackmwore by the Stour. 

If you could zee their comely gait, 
An* pretty feaces' smiles, 
A-trippen on so light o* waight. 
An' stepp^n off the stiles ; 
A-gwain to church, as bells do swing 
An* ring within the tow'r. 
You'd own the pretty maidens* pleace 
Is Blackmwore by the Stour. 
^ The water-lily. 
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If you vrom Wimbome took your road, 
To Stower or Paladore, 
An' all the farmers' housen sliow'd 
Their daughters at the door ; 
You'd cry to bachelors at hwome — 
" Here, come : 'ithin an hour 
You'll Tind ten maidens to your mind. 
In Blackmwore by the Stour." 

An' if you look'd 'ithin their door. 

To zee em in their pleace, 

A-doen housework up avore 

Their smilen mother's feace ; 

You'd cry — " Why, if a man would wive 

An' thrive, 'ithout a dow'r. 

Then let en look en out a wife 

In Blackmwore by the Stour. 

As I upon my road did pass 
A school-house back in May, 
There out upon the beaten grass 
Wer maidens at their play ; 
An' as the pretty souls did tweil 
An' smile, I cried, " The flow'r 
O' beauty, then, is still in bud 
In Blackmwore by the Stour." 



MT ORCHA'D IN LINDEN LEA. 

*Ithin the woodlands, flow'ry gleaded, 
By the woak tree's mossy moot, 

The sheenen grass-bleades, timber-sheaded, 
Now do quiver under voot ; 

An* birds do whissle over head, 

An' water's bubblen in its bed. 

An' there vor me the apple tree 

Do lean down low in Linden Lea. 

When leaves that leately wer a-springen 

Now do feade 'ithin the copse, 
An' painted birds do hush their zingen 

Up upon the timber's tops ; 
An' brown-leav'd fruit's a-turnen red. 
In cloudless zunsheen, over head, 
Wi' fruit vor me, the apple tree 
Do lean down low in Linden Lea. 

Let other vo'k meake money vaster 
In the air o' dark-room'd towns, 

I don't dread a peevish measter ; 
Though noo man do heed my frowns, 



I be free to goo abrode. 
Or teake agean my hwomeward road 
To where, vor me, the apple tree 
Do lean down low in Linden Lea. 



BISHOP'S CAENDLE. 

At peace day, who but we shoold goo 

To Caendle vor an' hour or two : 

As gay a day as ever broke 

Above the heads o' Caendle vo'k» 

Vor peace, a-come vor all, did come 

To them wi' two new Mends at hwome. . 

Zoo while we kept, wi' nimble peace^ 

The wold dun tow'r avore our feace, 

The air, at last, begun to come 

Wi' drubbens ov a beaten drum ; 

An' then we heard the horns' loud droats 

Play off a tuen's upper notes ; 

An' a'ter that a-risen chearm 

Yrom tongues^ o' people in a zwarm : 

An' zoo, at last, we stood among 

The merry feaoes o' the drong. 



An' there, wi' garlands all a-tied 
In wreaths an' bows on every zide, 
An' color'd flags, a fluttren high 
An' bright avore the sheenen sky, 
The very guide-post wer a-drest 
Wi' posies on his earms an' breast. 
At last, the vo'k Ewarm'd in by scores 
An' hundreds droo the gert barn-doors. 
To dine on English feare, in ranks, 
A-zot on chairs, or stools, or planks. 
By bwoards a-reachen, row an' row, 
Wi' cloths as white as driven snow. 
An' while they took, wi' merry cheer. 
Their pleaces at the meat an' beer. 
The band did blow an' beat aloud 
Their merry tuens to the crowd ; 
An' slowly-zwingen flags did spread 
Their hang^n colors over head. 
An' then the vo'k, wi' jay an' pride. 
Stood up in stillness, zide by zide, 
Wi' downcast heads, the while their friend 
Bose up avore the teable's end. 
An' zaid a timely greace, an' blest 
The welcome meat to every guest. 
An' then arose a mingled nuse 
O' knives an' pleates, an' cups an' trays. 
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An' tongues wi' merry tongues a-drown'd 
Below a deaf nen storm o' sound. 
An' zoo, at last, their worthy host 
Stood up to gi'e em all a twoast, 
That they did drink, wi' shouts o' glee, 
An' whirlen earms to dree times dree. 
An' when the bwoards at last wer beare 
Ov all the cloths an' goodly feare. 
An' froth noo longer rose to zwim 
'Ithin the beer-mugs sheenen rim, 
The Yo'k, a-streamen drough the door. 
Went out to geames they had in store. 
An' on the blue-reay'd waggon's bed, 
Above his vower wheels o' red. 
Musicians zot in rows, an' play'd 
Their tuens up to chap an' mai'd, 
That beat, wi' playsome tooes an' heels. 
The level ground in nimble reels. 
An' zome agean, a-zet in line. 
An' startfen at a given sign. 
Wi' outreach'd breast, a-breathen quick 
Droo op'nen lips, did nearly kick 
Their polk, a-runn^n sich a peace, 
Wi' streamen heair, to win the reace. 
An' in the house, an' on the green, 
An' in the shrubb'ry's leafy screen^ 



On ey'ry zide we zeed sich lots 
0' smilen friends in happy knots, 
That I do think, that drough the feast 
In Caendle, Tor a day at least, 
You woudden vind a scowlen feace 
Or dumpy heart in all the pleacc. 



m^^^^^^t0*^^^^^^^0^^V^^^ 



HAY MEAKEN— NUNOHEN TIME. 

Anne atC John a-ta^ken oH, 

A. Back here, but now, the jobber John 
Come by, an' cried, " WeU done, zing on, 
I thought as I come down the hill, 
An' heard your zongs a-ringen sh'ill. 
Who woudden like to come, an' fling 
A peair o' prongs where you did zing?" 

J. Aye, aye, he woudden vind it play, 
To work all day a-meaken hay. 
Or pitchen o't, to earms a-spread 
By Iwoaders, yards above his head, 
'T'ud meake en wipe his drippen brow. 

A. Or else a-reak^n a'ter plow. 
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J. Or worken, wi' his nimble pick, 
A-stiffled wi' the hay, at rick. 

A. Our Company would suit en best, 
When we do teake our bit o' rest, 
At nunch, a-gather'd here below 
The sheade thease wide-bough'd woak do drow. 
Where hissen froth mid rise, an' float 
In honis o' eale, to wet his droat. 

J. Aye, if his swellen han' could drag 
A meat-slice yrom his dinner bag. 
'T'ud meake the busy little chap 
Look rather glum, to zee his lap 
Wi' all his meal ov woone dry crowst, 
An' vinny cheese so dry as dowst. 

A. Well, I dont grumble at my food, 

'Tis wholesome, John, an' zoo 'tis good. 

J. Whose reake is that a-lyen there ? 
Do look a bit the woo'se vor wear. 

A. Oh ! I mus' get the man to meake 
A tooth or two vor thik wold reake, 
"lis leabor lost to strike a stroke 
Wi' him, wi' ha'f his teeth a-broke. 

J. I should ha' thought your han' too fine 
To break vour reake, if I broke mine. 
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A. The ramsclaws thin'd his wooden gum 
0' two teeth here, an' here were zome 
That broke o£f when I reak'd a patch 
O' groun' wi' Jimmy, vor a match : 
An' here's a gap where woone or two 
Wer broke by Simon's clumsy shoe, 
An' when I gi'ed his poll a poke, 
Vor better luck, another broke. 
In what a veag have you a-swung 
Your pick, though, John P His stem's a-sprung. 

J. When I an' Simon had a het 
O' pooken, yonder, vor a bet. 
The prongs o'n gi'd a tump a poke, 
An' then I vouud the stem o'n broke. 
But they do meake the stems o' picks 
O' stuff so brittle as a kicks. 

A. There's poor wold Jeane, wi' wrinkled skin, 
A-tellen, wi' her peaked chin, 
Zome teale ov her young days, poor soul. 
Do meake the young-woones smile. 'Tis droll. 
What is it P Stop, an' let's goo near, 
I do like thease wold teales. Let's hear. 



W^>/VN«*>/WWW\/N^>/» 
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A FATHER OUT, AN' MOTHEE HWOME, 

The snow-white clouds did float on liigh 
In shoals avore the sheenen sky, 
An' runnen weaves in pon' did chease 
Each other on the water's feace, 

« 

As hufflen win' did blow between 
The new-leav'd boughs o' sheenen green. 
An' there, the while I walked along 
The path, drough leaze, above the drong, 
A little maid, wi' bloomen feace. 
Went on up hill wi' nimble peace, 
A-leanen to the right-han' zide. 
To car a basket that did ride, 
A-hangen down, wi' all his heft, 
Upon her elbow at her left. 
An' yet she hardly seem'd to bruise 
The grass-bleades wi' her tiny shoes, 
That pass'd each other, left an' right. 
In steps a'most too quick vor zight. 
But she'd a-left her mother's door 
A-bearen vrom her little store 
Her father's welcome bit o' food, 
Vor he wer out at work in wood ; 
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An* she wer' bless'd wi' mwore than zwome— 
A father out, an' mother hwome. 

An' there, a-vell'd 'ithin the copse, 

Below the timber's new-leav'd tops, 

Wer ashen poles, a-cast^n straight. 

On primrwose beds, their langthy waight; 

Below the yoUow light, a-shed 

Drough boughs upon the vi'let's head, 

By climen ivy, that did reach, 

A-sheenen roun' the dead-leav'd beech. 

An' there her father zot, an' meade 

His hwomely meal bezide a gleade ; 

While she, a-croopen down to ground, 

Did pull the flowers, where she vound 

The droopen vi'let out in blooth. 

Or yollow primrwose in the lewth. 

That she mid car em proudly back. 

An' zet em on her mother's tack ; 

Vor she wer bless'd with mwore than zome — 

A father out, an' mother hwome. 

A father out, an' mother hwome. 

Be bless^ns soon a-lost by zome ; 

A-lost by me, an' zoo I pray'd 

They mid be spear'd the little maid. 
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RIDDLES. 

Anne aiC Joey a-ta^ken. 

A. A plagae ! thease cow wont stand a bit, 
Noo sooner do she zee me zit 
Agean her, than she's in a trot, 
A^runnen to zome other spot. 

J. Why 'tis the dog do sceare the cow, 
He worried her a-vield benow, 

A. Goo in, Ah I Liplap^ where's your tail I 

J. He's gone, then up athirt the rail. 
Well, thik there cow's a come to hand 
A goodish milcher. A. If she'd stand 
But then she'll steare an' sheake wi' fright 
To zee a dumbledore in flight. 
Last week she het the pail a flought. 
An' flung my meal o' milk half out. 

J. Ha ! Ha ! But Anny, here, what lout 
Ha' broke your small pail's bottom out P 

A. What lout indeed 1 What do ye own 

The neameP What dropp'd en on a stwone? 

J. Hee ! Hee 1 Well now he's out o' trim 
Wi' n'ar a bottom to en ; 
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Could you still Till en' to the brim 
An' let noo milk run drough en ? 

A. Aye, as for nonsense, Joe, your head 
Do hold it all so tight's a blather, 
But if 'tis any good, do shed 
It all so leaky as a lather. 
Could you vill pails 'ithout a bottom. 
Yourself that be so deeply skill'd P 

J. Well, yees, I could, if I'd a-got em 
Inside o' bigger woones a-vill'd. 

A. La 1 that is zome'hat vor to hatch 1 
Here answer me thease little catch. 
There's ham vor Goodman's eye-zight seake ; 
There's horn vor Goodman's mouth to teake ; 
There's horn vor Goodman's ears, as well 
As horn vor Goodman's nose to smell — 
What horns be they, then? Do your hat 
Hold wit enough to tell us that ? 

J. Oh ! horns / but no, I'll tell ye what. 
My cow is hornless, an' she's not,^ 

A. Horn vor the mouth *s a homen cup« 

J. An' eale 's good stuff to vill en up. . 

A. An' horn vor eyes is horn vor b'ght, 
Yrom Goodman's lantern a'ter night ; 

^ Not^ Saxon-English knot, is Dorset for hornless. 
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Horn Yor the ears is woone to sound 

Vor hunters out wi' lio'se an* hound ; 

But horn to imell, an' not to drink o't, 

Is hartshorn / There now, what d'ye think o't ? 

J. How proud you be 1 if I could paint ye 1 
Hartshorn is horn / oh ! I shall fa'inty ! 
WeU here then, Anne, while we be at it, 
'S a ball vor you if you can bat it. 
On dree-lags, two-lags, by the zide 
O' vowr-lags, woonce did zit wi' pride, 
When vow'r-lags, wi' a smartish prick, 
Yrom zix-lags, het two lags a kick. 
An' two an' dree-lags veil, all vive. 
Slap down, zome dead an' zome alive. 

A. Teeh 1 heeh I what have ye now then, Joe, 
At last, to meake a riddle o' P 

J. Your dree-lagg'd stool woone night did bear 
Upyouamilkenwi'apair; 
An' there a zix-lagg'd stout^ did prick 
Your vow'r-lagg'd cow, an' meake her kick, 
A-hetten, wi' a pretty pat. 
Your stool an' you so flat 's a mat. 
You scrambled up a little dirty. 
But I do hope it didden hurt ye. 

^ Stout, the gadfly. 
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A. Yon hope, indeed ! a likely cease, 
Wi' thik broad grin athirt your feace. 
You saucy good-vor-nothen chap, 
I'll gi'e your grinnen feace a slap. 
Your drawlen tongue can only run 
To turn a body into fun. 

J. Oh ! I woont do 't agean. Oh I dear I 
Till next time, Anny. Oh 1 my ear ! 
Oh I Anne, why you've a-het my hat 
'Ithin the milk, now look at that. 

A. Do sar ye right, then, I don't ceare. 

I'll thump your noddle, — ^there — there — there. 



DAY'S WORK A-DONE. 

And oh 1 the jay our rest did yield. 

At evenen by the mossy wall. 
When we'd a-work'd all day a-vield, 
While zummer zuns did rise an' vail. 
As there a-letten 
Goo all fretten, 
An' vorgetten all our tweils. 
We zot among our childem's smiles. 
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An* under skies that glitter'd white, 
The while our smoke, arisen blue, 
Did melt in aier, out o' zight, 
Above the trees that kept us lew ; 
Wer birds a-zingen, 
Tongues a-ringen, 
Childem springeD, vuU o' jay, 
A-finishen the day in play. 

An' back behind, a-stannen tall. 

The cliff did feace the western light ; 
Avore us wer the water-fall, 
A-rottlen loud, an' foam^n white. 
An' leaves did quiver, 
Gnots did whiver. 
By the river, where the pool, 
In evenen air did glissen cool. 

An' childem there, a-runnen wide. 

Did play their geames along the grove, 
Vor though 'twer ouer jay to bide 
A-zot at rest, 'twer theirs to move. 
The while my smilen 
Jeane, beguilen, 
All my tweilen, wi' her ceare, 
Did call me to my evenen feare. 
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THE WAGGON A-STOODED. 
Dree o^m a-tcChen oH, 

(1) Well, here we be, then, wi* the vu'st poor Iwoad 
O' vuzz we brought, a-stooded in the road, 

(2) The road, George, no. There's na'r a road. That's 

wrong. 
If we'd a road, we mid ha' got along. 

(1) Noo road ! Tees 'tis, the road that we do goo. 

(2) Do goo, George, no. The pleace we can't get drough. 

(1) Well, there, the vu'st Iwoad we 've a-haul'd to day 
Is here a-stooded in thease bed o' clay. 
Here 's rotten groun' I an' how the wheels do cut ! 
The little wooue's a-zunk up to the nut. 

(3) An' yeet this rotten groun' don't reach a lug. 

(1) Well, come, then, gi'e the plow another tug, 

(2) They meares wull never pull the waggon out, 
A-lwoaded, an' a-stooded in thik rout. 

(3) We'll try. Come, Smiler, come! Cup, WTiite- 

vooU gee 1 
(2) White-voot wi' lags all over mud ! Hee ! Hee ! 

VOL. II. 2 
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(3) 'Twoon't wag. We shall but snap our gear, 

An' overstrain the meares. 'Twoon't wag, 'tis clear. 

(1) That's your work, William. No, in coo'se, 'twoon't 
wag. 
Why did ye dreve en into thease here quag? 
The vore-wheels be a-zunk above the nuts. 

(3) What then ? I coulden leave the beaten track, 
To turn the waggon over on the back 
Ov woone o' theasem emmet-butts. 
If you be sich a drever, an' do know 't. 
You dreve the plow, then; but you'll overdrow 't. 

(1)1 dreve the plow, indeed 1 Oh ! yees, what, now 
The wheels woont wag, then, / mid dreve the plow ! 
We'd better dig away the groun' below 
The wheels. (2) There's nar' a speade to dig wi*. 

(1) An' teake an' cut a lock o' frith, an' drow 

Upon the clay. (2) Nor hook to cut a twig wi'. 

(1) Oh ! here's a bwoy a-comen. Here, my lad. 
Dost know vor a'r a speade, that can be had ? 

(B) At father's. (1) WeU, where 's that? (Bwoy) At 
Sam'el Eiddick's. 

(1) Well run, an' ax vor woone. Pling up your heels, 
An' mind : a speade to dig out theasem wheels, 
An' hook to cut a little lock o' widdicks. 
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(3) Why, we shall want zix houses, or a dozen, 
To poll the waggon out, wi' all thease vuzzen. 

(1) Well, we mus' lighten en ; come, Jeames, then, hop 
Upon the Iwoad, an' jus' fling off the top. 

(2) If I can dim' en ; but 'tis my consait. 
That I shall overzet en wi' my waight. 

(1) Tou overzet en ! No, Jeames, he won't vall, 
The Iwoad 's a-built so firm 's a wall. 

(2) Here, gie 's a vootfen. There, Oh ! George, 'twoou't 

stand. 
Your firm 's a wall, is all so loose as zand ; 
'Tis all a-come to pieces. Oh ! Teake ceare ! 
Ho ! I'm a-vall8n, vuzz an' all ! Hae ! There ! 

(1) Lo'k there, thik fellor is a-vell lik' lead. 
An' half the fuzzen wi 'n, heels over head ! 
There 's all the vuzz a-lyen lik' a staddle, 

An' he a-deab'd wi' mud. Oh ! Here 's a caddie ! 

(3) An' zoo you soon got down zome vuzzen, Jimmy. 

(2) Tees, I do know 'tis down, I brought it wi' me. 

(3) Tour Iwoad, George, wer a rather slick-built thing, 
But there, 'twer prickly vor the hands ! Did sting ? 
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(1) oil r yees, d'ye teake me vcm: a nineompoop^ 
No, IK). The Iwoad wer up so fxin 's a rock. 
But two o' theasem emmet-butts would knock 
The tightest barrel out o' hoop. 

(3) Oh I now then, here *s the bwoy a-bringen back 
The speade. Well done, my man. That idden slack. 

(3) Well done, my lad, sha't have a ho'se to ride 

When ihou'st a meare. (Bwoy) Next never's-tide. 

(3) Now let 's dig out a spit or two 
O' clay, a-vore the little wheels > 
Oh 1 so's, I can't pull up my heels, 
I be a-stogg'd up over shoe. 

(1) Oh ! William, come I Why you do spuddle 
So weak 's a child. How you do muddle \ 
Gi'e me the speade. A pig would poke it out 
A goo3 deal vaster wi' his snout. 

(3) Oh 1 so's, d' ye hear it, then. How we can 
thunder I 
How big we be, then Geqrge I what next I wonder ? 

(1) Now, William, gi'e the waggon woone mwore twitch, 
The wheels be free, an' 'tis a lighter nitch. 

(3) Come, Smiler, gee I Cup, Wkite-voot. (1) That 
wull do. 
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(S) Do wag. 1[1) Do goo at last (3) Well done. 
'Tis drough. 

(1) Now, William, tUl you have mwore ho'ses' lags, 
Don't dreve the waggon into theasem quags. 

(3) You build your Iwoads up tight enough to ride« 

(1) I can't do less, d' je know, wi' you For guide. 
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GWAIN DOWN THE STEPS VOR WATER. 

While zuns do roll vrom east to west 
To bring us work, or leave us rest, 
Theise down below the steep hill-zide, 
Drough time an' tide, the spring do flow ; 
An* mothers there, vor years a-gone, 
Lik' daughters now a-comen on, 
To bloom when they be weak an' wan. 
Went down the steps vor water. 

An' what do yonder ringers tell 
A-ringen changes, bell by bell ; 
Or what's a-show'd by yonder zight 
O' vo'k in white, upon the road. 
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Bat that by Jobn o' Woodleys zide, 
There 's now a-blushen vor his bride, 
A pretty mud that vu'st he spied, 
Gwdii down the steps vor water. 

Though she, 'tis tme, is feair an' kind. 
There still be mwore a-left behind ; 
So clean 's the light the zun do gi'e. 
So sprack 's a bee when zummer 's bright ; 
An' if I've luck, I woont be slow 
To teake off woone that I do know, 
A-trippen gaily to an' fro, 
Upon the steps vor water. 

Her father idden poor — ^but vew 
In parish be so well to do ; 
Vor his own cows do swing their tuls 
Behind his pails, below his boughs : 
An' then agean to win my love, 
Why, she 's as hwomely as a dove. 
An' don't hold up herzelf above 
Gwain down the steps vor water. 

6w£an down the steps vor water ! No I 
How handsome it do meake her grow. 
If she'd be straight, or walk abrode. 
To tread her road wi' comely gsat. 
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She coulden do a better thing 
To Eet herself upright, than bring 
Her pitcher on her head, vrom spring 
Upon the steps, wi' water. 

No ! don't ye neame in woone seame breath 
Wi' bachelors, the husband's he'th ; 
The happy pleaoe, where yingers thin 
Do pull woone's chin, or pat woone's feace. 
But still the bleame is their's, to slight 
Their happiness, wi' such a zight 
O' mudens, momen, noon, an' night, 
A-gwain down steps vor water. 



ELLEN BRINE OF ALLENBURN. 

Noo Bonl did hear her lips oompliun. 
An' she 's a-gone vrom all her pain. 
An' others' loss to her is gain 
For she do live in heaven's love ; 
Vull many a longsome day an' week 
She bore her ail^n, still, an' meek i 
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A-worken while her strangth held on. 
An' gulden housework, when 'twer gone. 
Vor Ellen Brine ov Allenbum, 
Oh 1 there be souls to mum. 

The last time I'd a-cast my zight 
Upon her feace, a-feaded white, 
Wer in a zummer's mornen light 
In hall avore the smwold'ren vire. 
The while the childem beat the vloor. 
In play, wi' tiny shoes they wore, 
An' call'd their mother's eyes to view 
The feats their little limbs eould do. 
Oh ! EUen Brine ov AUenburn, 
They childem now mus' mum. 

Then woone, a-stoppen vrom his reace. 
Went up, an' on her knee did pleace 
His hand, a-looken in her feace. 
An' wi' a smilen mouth so small. 
He zaid, " You promised us to goo 
To Shroton feair, an' teake us two !'* 
She heard it wi' her two white ears. 
An' in her eyes there sprung two tears 
Tor EUen Brine ov Allenbum 
Bid veel that they mus' mum. 
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September come, wi' Shroton feair, 
But Ellen Brine wer never there ! 
A heavy heart wer on the meare 
Their father rod his hwomeward road. 
'Tis true he brought zome fear^ns back, 
Vor them two childem all in black; 
But they had now, wi* playthings new, 
Noo mother vor to shew em to, 
Vor Ellen Bru\e ov AUenbum 
Would never mwore return. 
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THE MOTHERLESS CHILD. 

The zun'd a-zet back t'other night, 

But in the zetten pleace 
The clouds, a-redden'd by his light. 

Still glow'd avore my feace. 
An' I've a-lost my Meary's smile, 
I thought ; but still I have her chile. 
Zoo like her, that my eyes can treace 
The mother's in her daughter's feace. 

O little feace so near to me. 
An' like thy mother's gone ; why need I zay 
Sweet night cloud, wi' the glow o' my lost day, 

Thy looks be always dear to me. 
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The zun'd a-zet another night ; ' 

But, by the moon on high, 
He still did zend us back his light 

Below a cwolder sky. 
My Meary's in a better land 
I thought, but still her chile's at hand, 
An' in her chile she'll zend me on 
Her love, though she herself 's a-gone. 

O little chile so near to me. 
An' like thy mother gone; why need I zay. 
Sweet moon, the messenger yrom my lost day. 

Thy looks be always dear to me. 
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THE LEADY*S TOWER. 

An' tiien we went along the gleSdes 
0' Eunny turf, in qniT'i^n shades, 
A-wlnd^ off, TTom hand to hand, 
Along a path o' 70II0W Zand, 
An' clomb a stiehle slope, an' vound 
An open patdi o' lofty ground. 
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Up where a fiteately tow'r did spring. 
So high as highest larks do sing. 

'<0h! Measter Collins/' then I zaid, 

A-look^n np wT back-flang head ; 

Vor who bat he, so mild o' feace, 

Should teake me theve to zee the pleace. 

" What is it tlien thease tower do mean, 

A-bailt so feair, an* kept so clean? '' 

** Ah! me," he said, wi' thoughtvul feace, 

" 'Twer grief that eet thease tower in pleace. 

The squier's eHhly life's a-blest 

Wi' gifts that mwost do teake vor best ; 

The lofty-pinion'd rwufs do rise 

To screen his head vrom stormy skies ; 

His land's a-spreaden roan' his hall, 

An' hands do leabor at his call ; 

The while the ho'se do fling, wi' pride. 

His lofty head where he do gaide ; 

But still his e'thly jay's a-vled, 

His woone true friend, his mfe, is dead. 

Zoo now her happy soul's a-gone, 

An' he in grief's a-ling'ren on. 

Do do his heart zome good to show. 

His love to flesh an' blood below. 

An' zoo he rear'd, wi' smitten soul. 
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Thease Leady's Tower upon the koowL 
An' there yoa'U zee the tow'r do spring 
Twice ten veet up, as roun's a ring, 
Wi' pillars under mwolded eaves, 
Above their heads a-carv'd wi' leaves ; 
An' have to peace, a-walken round 
His voot, a hunderd veet o' ground. 
An' there, above his upper wall, 
A rounded tow'r do spring so tall 
'S a springen arrow shot upright, 
A hunderd giddy veet in height. 
An' if you'd like to strain your knee» 
A-climen up above the trees. 
To zee, wi' slowly-wheel^n feace. 
The vur-sky'd land about the pleace. 
You'll have a flight o' steps to wear 
Vor forty veet, up steair by steair. 
That roun' the risen tow'r do wind. 
Like withwind roun' the saplen's rind. 
An' reach a lauden, wi' a seat, 
To rest at last your weary veet, 
'Ithin a breast be-screenen wall. 
To keep ye vrom a longsome vail. 
An' roun' the wiiiden steairs do spring, 
A'ight stwon^n pillars in a ring, 
A-reachen up their heavy strangth, 
Drough forty veet o' slender langth. 
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To end wi' carved heads below 
The broad- vloor'd landen's airy bow. 
Aight zides, as you do zee, do bound 
The lower builden on the ground, 
An' there in woone, a two-leav'd door 
Do zwing above the marble vloor : 
An' aye, as luck do zoo betide 
Our comen, wi' can goo inside. 
The door is open now. An' zoo 
The keeper kindly let us drough. 
There as we softly trod the vloor 
O' marble stwone, 'ithin the door, 
The echoes ov our vootsteps vied 
Out roun' the wall, and over head ; 
And there a-pamted, zide by zide, 
In memory o' the squier's bride, 
In zeven pamtens, true to life, 
Wer zeven zights o' wedded life." 

Then Measter Collins twold me aU 
The teales a-painted roun' the wall ; 
An' vu'st the bride did stan' to plight 
Her wedd^n vow, below the light 
A-shooten down, so bright's a fleame, 
In drough a churches window freame. 
An' near the bride, on either hand, 
You'd zee her comely bridemaids stand, 
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Wi' eyelashes a-bent in streaks 
O' brown above their bloomen cheaks ; 
An' sheen^n feair, in mellow light, 
Wi' flow^n heair, an' frocks o' white. 

'" An' here," good Measter Collins cried, 

" You'll zee a creadle at her zide, 

An' there's her child, a-lyen deep 

'Ithin it, an' a-gone to sleep, 

Wi' little eyelashes a-met 

In fellow streaks, as black as jet ; 

The while her needle, over head, 

Do nimbly lead the snow-white thread. 

To zew a robe her love do me§.ke 

Wi' happy leabor vor his seake. 

*' An' here a-gean's another pleace, 

Where she do zit wi' smilen feace, 

An' while her bwoy do lean, wi' pride, 

Agean her lap, below her side. 

Her vinger tip do lead his look 

To zome good words o' God's own book. 

" An' next you'll zee her in her pleace, 
Avore her happy husband's feace. 
As he do zit, at evenen-tide, 
A-rest^n by the vier-zide. 
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An' there the childem's heads do riac, 
Wi' laughen lips, an' beamin eyes, 
Above the bwoard, where she do lay 
Her sheen^n tacklen, wi' the tea. 

" An' here another zide do show 
Her vingers in her scizzars' bow, 
Avore two daughters, that do stand, 
Wi' leamsome minds, to watch her hand 
A-sheapen out, wi' skill an' ceare, 
A frock vor them to zew an* wear. 

" Then next you'll see her bend her head 
Above her folen husband's bed, 
A-fannen, wi' an inward pray'r. 
His bumen brow wi' beaten air ; 
The while the clock, by candle light, 
Do show that 'tis the dead o' night. 

" An' here agean upon the wall. 
Where we do zee her last ov all. 
Her husband's head's a-hangen low, 
'Ithin his hands in deepest woe. 
An' she, an angel ov his Gk)d, 
Do cheer his soul below the rod, 
A-liften up her han' to call 
His eves to writen on the wall. 
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As white as is her spotless robe, 

' Hast thou remembered my servant Job ? ' 



" An' £00 the squire, in grief o' soul, 
Built up the Tower upon the knowl." 
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FATHERHOOD. 



Let en zit, wi' his dog an' his cat, 
Wi* their noses a-tum'd to the vire, 
An' have all that a man should desire ; 

But there idden much readship in that. 

Whether vo'k mid have childem or no, 
Wou'dden meake mighty odds in the main ; 

They do bring us mwore jay wi' mwore ho, 
An' wi' nwone we've less jay wi' less pain. 

We be all lik' a zull's idle sheare out. 

An' shall rust out, unless we do wear out, 
Lik' do-noth^n, rue-nothen, 
Dead alive dumps. 

As Yor me, why my life idden bound 
To my own heart alwone, among men ; 
I do live in myzelf, an' agean 

In the lives o' my childem all round : 

VOL. II. 3 
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I do live wi' my bwoy in his play, 
An' agean wi' my mdd in her zongs ; 

An' my heart is a-stirr'd wi' their jay, 
An' would bum at the zight o' their wrongs, 

I ha' nine lives, an' zoo if a half 

O'm do cry, why the rest o'm mid laugh 
All so playvully, jayvully, 
Happy wi* hope. 

T'other night I come hwome a loBg road. 

When the weather did sting an' did vreeze ; 
An' the snow — vor the day had a-snow'd — 

Wer avroze on the boughs o' the trees ; 
An' my tooes an' my vingers wer num'. 

An' my veet wer as lumpy as logs. 
An' my ears wer so red's a cock's cwom' ; 

An' my nose wer as cwold as a dog's ; 
But as soon's I got hwome I vorgot 
Where my limbs wer a-cwold or wer hot. 

When wi' loud cries an' proud cries 
They coll'd me so cwold. 

Tor the vu'st that I happen'd to meet 

Come to pull my gertcwoat vrom my earm. 
An' another did rub my feace warm, 

An' another hot-slipper'd my veet ; 
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While their mother did cast on a stiok, 

Yor to keep the red vier alive ; 
An' they all come so busy an' thick 

As the bees vlee-en into their hive, 
An' they meade me so happy an' proud, 
That my heart could ha' crow'd out a-loud ; 

They did tweil zoo, an' zmile zoo, 
An' coll me so cwold. 

As I zot wi' my teacup, at rest. 

There I pull'd out the tays I did bring ; 

Men a-kicken, a-wagg'd wi' a string, 
An' goggle-ey'd dolls to be drest ; 
An' oh I yrom the childem there sprung 

Such a charm when they handled their tays. 
That Tor pleasure the bigger woones wrung 

Their two hands at the zight o' their jays ; 
As the bwoys' bigger yslces veil in 
Wi' the mindens a-titteren thin. 

An' their danc^n an' prancen. 

An' little mouth's laughs. 

Though 'tis hard stripes to breed em all up. 
If I'm only a-blest vrom above. 
They'll meake me amends wi' their love, 

Yor their pillow, their pleate, an' their cup ; 
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Though I shall be never a-spweil'd 
Wi' the service that money can buy ; 

Still the hands ov a wife an' a child 
Be the blessens ov low or ov high ; 

An' if there be mouths to be ved, 

He that zent em can zend me their bread. 
An' will smile on the chile 

That's a-new on the knee. 



THE MAID 0' NEWTON. 

In zummer, when the knaps wer bright 
In cool-air'd evenen's western light, 
An' hay that had a-dried all day, 
Did now lie grey, to dewy night ; 
I went, by happy chance, or doom, 
Yrom Broadwoak Hill, athirt to Coomb, 
An' met a msSd in all her bloom : 
The feairest maid o' Newton. 

She bore a basket that did ride 
So light, she didden lean azide ; 
Her feace wer oval, an' she smil'd. 
So sweet's a child, but walk'd wi' pride. 
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I spoke to her, but what I zaid 
I didden know ; wi' tboagbts a-vled, 
I spoke by beart, an' not by bead, 
Ayore the maid o' Newton. 

I call'd ber, ob ! I don't know wbo, 
Twer by a neame sbe never knew ; 
An' to the heel sbe stood upon, 
Sbe then brought on her hinder shoe, 
An' stopp'd avore ine, where we met. 
An' wi' a smile woone can't vorget. 
She Eaid, wi' eyes a-zwimmen wet, 
" No, I be woone o' Newton." 

Then on I rambled to the west, 
Below the zunny hangen's breast. 
Where, down athirt the little stream. 
The brudge's beam did lie at rest : 
But all the birds, wi' lively glee. 
Did chirp an' hop vrom tree to tree. 
As if it wer vrom pride, to zee 
Goo by the maid o' Newton. 

By fancy led, at evenen's glow, 
I woonce did goo, a-roven slow, 
Down where the elems, stem by stem. 
Do Stan' to hem the grove below ; 
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But after that, my veet yorzook 
The grove, to seek the little brook 
At Coombs, wbere I mid zometimes look. 
To meet the maid o' Newton. 
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CHILDHOOD. 



Aye, at tbat time our days wer but vew. 
An' our lim's wer but small, an' a-grow^n ; 
An' then the feair worold wer new, 
An' life wer all hopevul an' gay ; 
An' the times o' the sprouten o' leaves. 
An' the cheak-bumen seasons o' mowen. 
An' binden o' red-headed sheaves, 
Wer all welcome seasons o' jay. 

Then the housen seem'd high, that be low. 
An' the brook did seem wide that is narrow. 
An' time, that do vlee, did goo slow. 
An' veelens now feeble wer strong, 
An' our worold did end wi' the neames 
Ov the Sha'sbury Hill or Bulbarrow ; 
An' life did seem only the geames 
That we play'd as the days rolled along. 
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Then the rivers, an' high-timber'd lands. 
An' the zilvery hills, 'ithout buyen, 
Did seem to come into our hands 
Vrom others that owu'd em avore ; 
An' all zickness, an' sorrow, an' need, 
Seem'd to die wi' the wold vo'k a-dyen. 
An' leave us vor ever a-freed 
Vrom evils our forefathers bore. 

But happy be childem the while 
They have elders a-liven to love em, 
An' teake all the wearisome tweil 
That some hands or others mus' do ; 
Like the low-headed shrubs that be warm, 
In the lewth o' the trees up above em, 
A-screen'd vrom the cwold blowen storm 
That the timber avore em must rue. 



MEARY'S SMILE. 

When momen winds, a-bbwen high. 
Do zweep the clouds vrom all the sicy. 
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An' laarel-leaves do glitter bright. 
The while the newly broken light 
Do brighten up, avore our view, 
The yields wi' green, an' hills wi' blue; 
What then can highten to my eyes 
The cheerful feace ov e'th an' skies. 

But Meary's smile, o' Morey's Mill, 

My rwose o' Mowy Lea. 

An' when, at last, the erenen dews 
Do now begin to wet our shoes ; 
An' night's a-riden to the west. 
To stop our work, an' gi'e us rest, 
Oh 1 let the candle's ruddy gleare 
But brighten up her sheenen heair ; 
Or else, as she do walk abroad. 
Let moonlight show, upon the road. 

My Meary's smile, o' Morey's Mill, 

My rwose o' Mowy Lea. 

An' O ! mid never tears come on. 
To wash her feace's blushes wan. 
Nor kill her smiles that now do play 
Like sparklen weaves in zunny May ; 
But mid she still, vor all she's gone 
Vrom souls she now do smile upon. 
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Show others they can vind woone jay 
To turn the hardest work to play. 

My Meary's smile, o' Morey's Mill, 

My rwose o' Mowy Lea. 

MEART WEDDED. 

The zun can zink, the stars mid rise, 
An' woods be green to sheenen skies ; 
The cock mid crow to mornen light. 
An' workyo'k zing to vallen night ; 
The birds mid whissle on the spray. 
An' childem leap in merry play. 
But our's is now a lifeless pleace, 
Vor we've a-lost a smilen feace — 

Tonng Meary Mead o' merry mood, 
Vor she's a-woo'd, an' wedded. 

The dog that woonce wer glad to bear 
Her fondlen vingers down his heair, 
Do lean his head agean the vloor, 
To watch, wi' heayy eyes, the door ; 
An' men she zent so happy hwome 
O' Zadurdays, do seem to come 
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To door, wi' downcast hearts, to miss 

Wi* smiles below the clematis. 

Young Meary Mead o' merry mood, 
Vor she's a-woo'd an' wedded 

When they do draw the evenen blind. 
An' when the evenen b'ght's a-tin'd. 
The cheerless vire do drow a gleare 
O' light agean her empty chair ; 
An' wordless gaps do now meake thin 
Their talk where woonce her vaice come in. 
Zoo Iwonesome is her empty pleace. 
An' blest the house that ha' the feace 
O' Meary Mead o' merry mood, 
Now she's a-woo'd an' wedded. 

The day she left her father's he'th, 
Though sad, wer kept a day o' me'th, 
An' dry-wheel'd waggons' empty beds 
Wer left 'ithin the tree-screen'd sheds ; 
An' all the bosses, at their ease. 
Went snorten up the flow'ry lease. 
But woone, the smartest for the road. 
That pull'd away the dearest Iwoad — 
Young Meary Mead o' merry mood. 
That wer a-woo'd an' wedded. 
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THE STWONEN BWOT UPON THE PILLAB. 

Wi' smokeless tuns an' empty halls. 

An' moss a-clingen to the walls, 

In ev'ry wind the lofty tow'rs 

Do teake the zun, an' bear the show'rs ; 

An' there, 'ithin a geat a-hung, 

But vasten'd up, an' never swung, 

Upon the pillar, all alwone. 

Do Stan' the little bwoy o' stwone ; 

'S a poppy bud mid Hnger on, 

Yorseaken, when the wheat's a-gone. 

An' there, then, wi' his bow let slack. 

An' little quiver at his back, 

Drough het an' wet, the little chile 

Yrom day to day do stan' an' smile. 

When vu'st the light, a-risen weak. 

At break o' day, do smite his cheak. 

Or while, at noon, the leafy bough 

Do cast a sheade a-thirt his brow. 

Or when at night the warm-breath'd cows 

Do sleep by moon-belighted boughs ; 

An' there the while the rooks do bring 

Their scroff to build their nest in spring, 
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Or zwallows in the zommer day 
Do ding their little huts o' clay, 
'Ithin the rainless sheades, below 
The steadyast arches' mossy bow. 
Or when, in Fall, the woak do shed 
The leaves, a-wither'd, yrom his head, 
An' western win's, a-blowen cool. 
Do dreye em out athirt the pool. 
Or Winter's clouds do gather dark 
An' wet, wi' nan, the elem's bark. 
You'll zee his pretty smile betwixt 
His little sheade-mark'd lips a-fix'd ; 
As there his little sheape do bide 
Drough day an' night, an' time an' tide, 
An' never change his size or dress. 
Nor overgrow his prettiness. 
But, oh I thik child, that we do vind 
In childhood still, do call to mind 
A little bwoy a-call'd by death. 
Long years agoo, vrom our sad he'th ; 
An' I, in thought, can zee en dim 
The seame in feace, the seame in lim'. 
My heair mid whiten as the snow. 
My limbs grow weak, my step wear slow. 
My droopen head mid slowly vail 
Above the han'-staflTs glossy ball. 
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An* yeet, vor all a wid'nen span 

Ov years, mid change a liven man, 

My little child do still appear 

To me wi' all his childhood's gear, 

'Ithout a beard upon his chin, 

'Ithout a wrinkle in his skin, 

A-liven on, a child the seame 

In look, an' sheape, an' size, an' neaiae. 
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THE YOUNG THAT DIED IN BEAUTY. 

If souls should only sheen so bright 
In heaven as in e'thly light, 
An' nothen better wer the cease, 
How comely still, in sheape an' feace. 
Would many reach thik happy pleace, — 
The hopeful souls that in their prime 
Ha' seem'd a-took avore their time — 
The young that died in beauty. 

But when woone's lim's ha' lost their strangth 
A-tweil^n drough a lifetime's langth, 
An' over cheaks a-growen wold 
The slowly-weasten years ha' rolled 
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The deep'nen wrinkle's hollow vwold ; 
When life is ripe, then death do call 
Yor less ov thought, ihaa when do Tall 
On young Yo'ks in their beauty. 

But pinen souls, wi' heads a-hung 
In heavy sorrow vor the young, 
The sister ov the brother dead. 
The father wi' a child a-vled. 
The husband when his bride ha' laid 
Her head at rest, noo mwore to turn, 
Have all a-vound the time to mum 
Yor youth that died in beauty. 

An' yeet the church, where prayer do rise 
Yrom thoughtvul souls, wi' downcast eyes, 
An' village greens, a-beat half beare 
By dancers that do meet, an' wear 
Such merry looks at feast an' feair. 
Do gather under leHtest skies. 
Their bloomen cheaks an' sparklen eyes, 
Though young ha' died in beauty. 

But still the dead shall mwore than keep 
The beauty ov their early sleep ; 
Where comely looks shall never wear 
Uncomely, under tweil an' ceare. 
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The feair at death be always f&kir, 
Still feair to livers' thought an' love, 
An' feairer still to God above, 
Than when they died in beauty. 



FAIE EMILT OV TAEROW MILL. 

Dear Tarrowham' 'twer many miles 

Yrom thy green meads that, in my walk, 
I met a m{ULd wi' winnen smiles. 

That talk'd as vo'k at hwome do talk ; 
And who at last should she be vound. 
Of all the souls the sky do bound, 
But woone that trod at vu'st thy groan' 

Fair Emily of Yarrow Mill. 

But thy wold house an' elmy nook. 

An' wall-screen'd gearden's mossy zides. 
Thy grassy meads an' zedgy brook. 

An' high-bank'd leanes, wi' sheady rides, 
Wer all a-known to me by light 
Ov early days, a-quench'd by night, 
Avore they met the younger zight 

Ov Emily ov Yarrow Mill. 
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An' now my heart do leap to think 

O* times that I've a-spent in play, 
Bezide thy river's rushy brink, 
Upon a deaizy bed o' May ; 
I lov'd the friends thy land ha' bore, 
An' I do love the paths they wore, 
An' I do love thee all the mwore, 

Vor Emily ov Yarrow Mill. 

• 

When bright above the e'th below 

The moon do spread abroad his light. 
An' air o' zummer nights do blow 

Athirt the vields in playsome flight, 
'Tis then delightsome under all 
The sheades o' boughs by path or wall, 
But mwostly thine when they do vail 

On Emily ov Yarrow Mill. 



THE SCUD. 

Aye, aye, the leane wi' flow'ry zides 
A-kept so lew, by hazzle-wrides, 
Wi' beds o' greygles out in bloom. 
Below the timber's windless gloom. 
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An' geate that I've a-swung. 

An' rod as he's a-hung, 

When I wer young, in Woakley Coomb, 

'Twer there at feast we all did pass 
The eyenen on the leanezide grass. 
Oat where the geate do let us drough. 
Below the woak-trees in the lew, 
In merry geames an' fun 
That meade us skip an' run, 
Wi' bumen zun, an' sky o' blue. 

But still there come a scud that drove 
The titt'ren maidens vrom the grove ; 
An' there a-lefk wer flow'ry mound, 
'Ithout a vaice, 'ithout a sound. 
Unless the air did blow, 
Drough ruslen leaves, an' drow. 
The rain drops low, upon the ground. 

I linger'd there an' miss'd the naise ; 
I linger'd there an' miss'd our jays ; 
I miss'd woone soul beyond the rest ; 
The maid that I do like the best. 
Vor where her V£uce is gay 
An' where her smiles do play, 
There's always jay vor ev'ry breast. 

TOL. II. 4 
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Vor zome vo'k out abroad ha' me*th. 

But nwone at hwome bezide the he'th ; 

An' zome ha' smiles vor strangers' view. 

An' frowns vor kith an' kin to rue ; 

But her sweet vaice do vail, 

Wi' kindly words to all, 

Both big an' small, the whole day drough. 

« 

An' when the evenen sky wer peale, 
We heard the warblen nightengeale, 
A-drawen out his Iwonesome zong, 
In winden music down the drong ; 
An' Jenny vrom her he'th. 
Come out, though not in me'th. 
But held her breath, to hear his zong. 

Then, while the bird wi' zingen bill 

Did warble on, her vaice wer still ; 

An' as she stood avore me, bound 

In stillness to the flow'ry mound, 

" The bird's a jay to zome," 

I thought, " but when he's dum. 

Her vaice will come, wi' sweeter sound." 
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MINDEN HOUSE. 

'Twer when the vo'k wer out to hawl 

A vield o' hay a day in June, 

An' when the zun begun to vail 

Toward the west in afternoon, 

Woone only wer a-left behind 

To bide indoors, at hwome, an' mind 

The house, an' answer vo'k avore 

The geate or door, — ^young Fanny Deane. 

The air 'ithin the gearden wall 
Wer deadly still, unless the bee 
Did hummy by, or in the hall 
The clock did ring a-hetten dree, 
An' there, wi* busy hands, inside 
The iron ceasement, open'd wide. 
Did zit an' pull wi' nimble twitch 
Her tiny stitch, young Fanny Deane. 

As there she zot she heard two blows 
A-knock'd upon the rumblen door. 
An' laid azide her work, an' rose, 
An' walk'd out feair, athirt the vloor ; 
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An' there, a-holdeu in his hand 
His bridled meare, a youth did stand. 
An' mildly twold his neame an' pleace 
Avore the feace o' Fanny Deane. 

He twold her that he had on hand 
Zome business on his father's zide. 
But what she didden understand ; 
An' zoo she ax'd en if he'd ride 
Out where her father mid be vound, 
Bezide the plow, in Cowslip Ground ; 
An' there he went, but left his mind 
Back there behind, wi' Fanny Deane. 

An' oh ! his hwomeward road wer gay 
In air a-blowen, whiff by whiff. 
While sheenen water-weaves did play 
An' boughs did sway above the cliff; 
Vor Time had now a-show'd en dim 
The jay it had in store vor him ; 
An' when he went thik road agean 
His errand then wer Fanny Deane. 

How strangely things be brought about 
By Providence, noo tongue can tell. 
She minded house, when vo'k wer out. 
An' zoo mus' bid the house farewell ; 
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The bees mid hum, the clock mid call 
The Iwonesome hours 'ithin the hall. 
But in behind the woaken door, 
There's now noo mwore a Fanny Deftne. 



THE LOVELY MAID OV ELWELL MEAD. 

A mud wi' many gifts o' greaoe, 

A maid wi' ever-smilfen feace, 

A child o' yours my chilhood's pleace, 

leanen lawns ov Allen ; 
'S a-walken where your stream do flow, 
A-blushdn where your flowers do blow, 
A-smilen where your zun do glow, 

leanen lawns ov Allen. 
An' good, however good's a-W£ULgh'd, 
'S the lovely miud ov Elwell Mead. 

An' oh ! if I could teame an' guide 
The winds above the e'th, an' ride 
As light as shooten stars do glide, 

leanen lawns ov Allen, 
To you I'd teake my daily flight, 
Drough dark'n^n sur in evenen's light. 
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An' bid her every night " Good night," 
lean^ lawns ov Allen. 

Vor good, however good's a-waigh'd, 
'S the lovely m«id ov Elwell Mead. 

An' when your hedges' slooes be blue, 
Wi' blackberries o' dark'nen hue, 
An' spiders' webs behung wi' dew, 

leanen lawns ov Allen, 
Avore the winter air's a-chill'd, 
Avore your winter brook's a-vill'd, 
Avore your zummer flow'rs be kill'd, 

leanen lawns ov Allen ; 

I there would meet, in white array'd. 
The lovely m£ad ov Elwell Mead. 

For when the zun, as birds do rise, 

Do cast their sheades vrom autum' sides, 

A-sparklen in her dewy eyes, 

O leanen lawns ov Allen ; 
Then all your mossy paths below 
The trees, wi' leaves a-vallen slow. 
Like zink^n fleakes o' yollow snow, 

leanen lawns ov Allen. 
Would be mwore teaken where there stray'd 
The lovely m£ad ov Elwell Mead. 
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OUR FATHERS' WORKS. 

Ah ! I do think, as I do tread 
Thease path, wi' elems overhead, 
A-climen slowly up vrom Bridge, 
By easy steps, to Broad woak Eidge, 
That all thease roads that we do bruise 
Wi* bosses' ^oes, or heavy Iwoads ; 
An' hedges' bands, where trees in row 
Do rise an' grow aroun' the lands, 
Be works that we've a-vound a-wrought 
By our forefathers' ceare an' thought. 

They clear'd the groun' vor grass to teake 
The pleace that bore the bremble breake. 
An' dnuin'd the fen, where water spread, 
A-lyen dead, a beane to men ; 
An' built the mill, where still the wheel 
Do grind our meal, below the hill ; 
An' tum'd the bridge, wi' arch a-spread. 
Below a road, vor us to tread. 

They vound a pleace, where we mid seek 
The gifts o' greace vrom week to week ; 
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An' built wi' stwone, upon the hill, 
A tow'r we still do call our own ; 
With beUs to use, an' meake rejaice, 
Wi' giant yaice, at our good news : 
An' lifted stwones an' beams to keep 
The rain an' cwold vrom us asleep. 

Zoo now mid nwone oy us Y(»rget 
The pattern our forefathers zet ; 
But each be fain to imderteake 
Some work to meake vor others' gsan. 
That we mid leave mwore good to sheare. 
Less ills to bear, less souls to grieve. 
An' when our hands do vail to rest. 
It mid be vrom a work a-blest. 
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THE WOLD VO'K DEAD. 

My days, wi' wold vo'k all but gone. 
An' childem now a-comen on. 
Do bring me still my mother's smiles 
Li light that now do show my chile's ; 
An' I've a-shear'd the wold vo'ks' me'th, 
Avore the bum^n Chris'mas he'th, 
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At friendly bwoards, where feace by feace. 
Did, year by year, gi'e up its pleace, 
An' leave me here, behind, to tread 
The ground a-trod by wold vo'k dead. 

But wold things be a-lost vor new. 
An' zome do come, while zome do goo : 
As wither'd beech-tree leaves do cling 
Among the nesh young buds o' spring ; 
An' fretten worms ha' slowly wound, 
Broo beams the wold vo'k lifted sound. 
An' trees they planted little slips 
Ha' stems that noo two earms can dips ; 
An' grey an' yollow moss do spread 
On buildens new to wold vo'k dead. 

The backs of all our zilv'ry hiUs, 

The brook that still do dreve our mills. 

The roads a-dim^n up the brows 

0' knaps, a-screen'd by meaple boaghs, 

Wer all a-mark'd in sheade an' light 

Avore our wolder fathers' zight. 

In zunny days, a-gied their hands 

For happy work, a-tillen lands. 

That now do yield their childem bread 

Till they do rest wi' wold vo'k dead. 
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But liven vo*k, a-grievea on, 
Wi' Iwonesome love, Vor souk a-gone. 
Do zee their goodness, but do vind 
All else a-stealen out o' mind ; 
As air do meake the vurthest land 
Look feairer than the vield at hand, 
An' zoo, as time do slowly pass. 
So still's a sheade upon the grass. 
Its wid'nen speace do slowly shed 
A glory roun' the wold vo'k dead. 

An' what if good vo'ks' life o' breath 
Is zoo a-hallow'd after death, 
That they mid only know above. 
Their times o' faith, an' jay, an' love. 
While all the evil time ha' brought 
'S a-lost vor ever out o' thought ; 
As all the moon that idden bright, 
'S a-lost in darkness out o' zight ; 
And all the godly life they led 
Is glory to the wold vo'k dead. 

If things be zoo, an' souls above 

Can only mind our e'thly love. 

Why then they'll veel our kindness drown 

The thoughts ov all that meade em frown. 
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An* jay o' jays will dry the tear 
0' sadness that do trickle here, 
An' nothen mwore o' life than love, 
An' peace, will then be known above. 
Do good, vor that, when life's a-vled. 
Is still a pleasure to the dead. 
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CULVER DELL AND THE SQUIRE. 

There's noo pleace I do like so welly 
As Elem Knap in Culver Dell, 
Where timber trees, wi' lofty shouds. 
Did rise avore the western clouds ; 
An' stan' agean, wi* veathery tops, 
A-swayen up in North-Hill Copse. 
An' on the east the mom^n broke 
Above a dewy grove o' woak ; 
An' noontide shed its burnen light 
On ashes on the southern height ; 
An' I could vind zome teales to tell, 
O' former days in Culver Dell. 

An' all the vo'k did love so well 
The good wold squire o' Culver Dell, 
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That used to ramble drough the sheades 
O' timber, or the burnen gleades, 
An' come at evenen up the leaze 
Wi* red-ear'd dogs bezide his knees. 
An* hold his gun, a-hangen drough 
His earmpit, out above his tooe. 
Wi' kindly words upon his tongue, 
Vor vo'k that met en, wold an' young, 
Vor he did know the poor so well 
'S the richest vo'k in Culver Dell. 

An' while the woak, wi' spreaden head, 
Did sheade the foxes' vemy bed ; 
An' runnen heares, in zunny gleades, 
Did beat the grasses' quiv'r^n' bleades ; 
An' speckled pa'tridges took flight 
In stubble vields a-feaden white ; 
Or he could zee the pheasant strut 
In sheady woods, wi' painted cwoat ; 
Or long-tongued dogs did love to run 
Among the leaves, bezide his gun ; 
We didden want vor call to dwell 
At hwome in peace in Culver Dell. 

But now I hope his kindly feace 
Is gone to vind a better pleace ; 
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But still, wi' vo'k a-left behind 
He'll always be a-kept in mind, 
Yor all his springy-vooted hounds 
Ha' done o' trotten round his grounds, 
An' we have all a-left the spot. 
To teake, a-scatter'd, each his lot ; 
An' even Father, lik' the rest, 
Ha' left our long vorseaken nest ; 
An' we should vind it sad to dwell, 
Agean at hwome in Culver Dell. 

The lury momens still mid smite 
Our windows wi' their rwosy light. 
An' high-zunn'd noons mid dry the dew 
On growen groun' below our shoe ; 
The blusljen evenen still mid dye, 
Wi' viry red, the western sky ; 
The zunny spring-time's quicknen power 
Mid come to open leaf an' flower ; 
An' days an' tides mid bring us on 
Woone pleasure when another's gone. 
But we must bid a long farewell 
To days an' tides in Culver Dell. 
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OUR BETHPLACE. 

How dear's the door a latch do shut, 
An' gearden that a hatch do shut, 
Where vu'st our bloomen cheaks ha' prest 
The pillor ov our childhood's rest ; 
Or where, wi' little tooes, we wore 
The paths our fathers trod avore ; 
Or clim'd the timber's bark aloft, 
Below the zingen lark aloft, 
The while we heard the echo sound 
Drough all the ringen valley round. 

A Iwonesome grove o* woak did rise. 
To screen our house, where smoke did rise, 
A-twisten blue, while yeet the zun 
Did langthen on our childhood's fun ; 
An' there, wi* all the sheapes an' sounds 
O' life, among the timber'd grounds, 
The birds upon their boughs did zing. 
An' milkmaids by their cows did zing, 
Wi' merry sounds, that softly died, 
A-ringen down the valley zide. 
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By river banks, wi' reeds a-bound, 
An' sheenen pools, wi' weeds a-bound. 
The long-neck'd gander's ruddy bill 
To snow-white geese did cackle sh'ill ; 
An' stridfen peewits heasten'd by. 
0' tiptooe wi' their screamen cry ; 
An' stalken cows a lowen loud. 
An' strutten cocks a-crowen loud. 
Did rouse the echoes up to mock 
Their mingled sounds by hill an' rock. 

The stars that clim'd our skies all dark, 

Above our sleepen eyes all dark, 

An' zuns a-rollen round to bring 

The seasons on, vrom spring to spring, 

Ha' vied, wi' never-resten flight, 

Drough green-bough'd day, an' dark-tree'd night ; 

Till now our childhood's pleaces there, 

Be gay wi' other feaces there. 

An' we ourselves do vollow on 

Our own forelivers dead an' gone. 
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THE WINDOW FREAMED WF STWONE. 

When Pentridge House wer still tlie nest 

0' souls that now ha' better rest, 

Avore the vier burnt to ground 

His beams an' walls, that then wer sound, 

'Ithin a nail-bestudded door, 

An' passage wi' a stwonen vloor. 

There spread the hall, where zun-light shone 

In drough a window fream'd wi' stwone. 

A clavy-beam o' sheenen woak 

Did span the he'th wi' twisten smoke, 

Where fleames did shoot in yollow streaks, 

Above the brands, their flashen peaks ; 

An' aunt did pull, as she did stand 

O'-tip-tooe, wi' her lifted hand, 

A curtain feaded wi' the zun, 

Avore the window fream'd wi' stwone. 

When Hwome-ground grass, below the moon, 
Wer damp wi* evenen dew in June, 
An' aunt did call the maidens in 
Vrom walken, wi' their shoes too thin, 
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They zot to rest their litty veet 

Upon the window's woaken seat, 

An' chatted there, in light that shone 

In drough the window fream'd wi' stwone. 

An' as the seasons, in a ring, 

RoU'd slowly roun' vrom spring to spring, 

An' brought em on zome holy-tide. 

When they did cast their tools azide ; 

How glad it meade em all to spy 

In Stwonylands their friends draw nigh. 

As they did know em all by neame 

Out drough the window's stwonen freame. 

evenen zun, a-riden drough 
The sky, vrom Sh'oton Hill o' blue. 
To leave the night a-brooden dark 
At Stalbridge, wi' its grey-wall'd park ; 
Small jay to me the vields do bring, 
Vor aU their zummer birds do zing, 
Since now thy beams noo mwore do fleame 
In drough the window's stwonen freame. 
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THE WATEK-SPKING IN THE LEANE. 

Oh ! aye ! the spring 'ithin the leane, 
A-leaden down to Lyddan Brook ; 
An' still a-nesslen in his nook, 
As weeks do pass, an' moons do weane. 

Nwone the drier, 

Nwone the higher, 
Nwone the nigher to the door 
Where we did live so long avore. 

An' oh ! what vo'k his mossy brim 
Ha' gathered in the run o' time ! 
The wife a-blushen in her prime ; 
The widow wi' her eyezight dim ; 

Msadens dippen, 

Childem sipp^n, 
Water drippen, at the cool 
Dark wallen ov the little pool. 

Behind the spring do lie the lands 
My father till'd, vrom spring to spring, 
Awaiten on vor time to bring 
The crops to pay his weary hands. 
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Wheat a-growen. 

Beans a-blowen, 
Grass vor moweu, where the bridge 
Do lead to Kyall's on the ridge. 

But who do know when liv'd an' died 
The squier o' the mwoldren hall; 
That lined en wi* a stwonen wall, 
An' stean'd so clean his wat'ry zide ? 

We behind en, 

Now can't vind en, 
But do mind en, an' do thank 
His meaker vor his little tank. 
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THE POPLAES. 



If thease day's work an' burnen sky 
'V'a-zent hwome vou so tired as f. 
Let's zit an' rest 'ithin the screen 
O' my wold bow'r upon the green ; 
Where I do goo myself an' let 
The evenen aier cool my het. 
When dew do wet the grasses bleades, 
A-quiv'ren in the dusky sheades. 
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There yonder poplar trees do play 
Soft musicj as their heads do sway. 
While wind, a-nistlen soft or loud. 
Do stream agean their lofty sh'oud ; 
An' seem to heal the ranklen zore 
My mind do meet wi' out o' door, 
When Yve a-bore, in downcast mood, 
Zome evil where I look'd vor good. 

O' they two poplars that do rise 

So high avore our naighbours' eyes, 

A-zet by gramfer, hand by hand, 

Wi' grammer, in their bit o' land ; 

The woone upon the western zide 

Wer his, an' woone wer grammer's pride. 

An' since thev died, we all do teake 

Mwore ceare o'm Tor the wold vo'k's seake. 

An' there, wi' stems a-growen tall 
Avore the houses mossy wall. 
The while the moon ha' slowly past 
The leafy window, they've a-cast 
Their sheades 'ithin the window peane ; 
While childem have a-grown to men. 
An' then agean ha' left their beds. 
To bear their childern's heavy heads. 
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THE LINDEN ON THE LAWN. 

No 1 Jenny, there's noo pleace to charm 
My mind lik' yours at Woakland farm, 
A-pearted vrom the busy town, 
By longsome miles ov airy down. 
Where woonce the meshy wall did gird 
Tour flow'ry gearden, an* the bird 
Did zing in zummer wind that stirr'd 
The spreaden Hnden on the lawn. 

An* now ov all the trees wi* sheades 
A-wheelen round in Blackmwore gleades. 
There's noo tall poplar by the brook. 
Nor elem that do rock the rook. 
Nor ash upon the shelven ledge. 
Nor low-bough*d woak bezide the hedge. 
Nor withy up above the zedge. 
So dear*s thik linden on the lawn. 

Vor there, o* zummer nights, below 
The wall, we zot when air did blow. 
An' sheake the dewy rwose a-tied 
Up roun* the window's stwon^n zide ; 
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An' while the carter rod' along 
A-zingen, down the dusky droDg, 
There you did zing a sweeter song 
Below the linden on the lawn. 

An* while your warbled ditty wound 
Drough playsome flights o' mellow sound. 
The nightengeale'a sh'ill zong, that broke 
The stillness ov the dewy woak, 
Kung clear along the grove, an' smote 
To sudden stillness ev'ry droat ; 
As we did zit, an' hear it float 
Below the linden on the lawn. 



Where dusky light did softly vall 
'Ithin the stwonen-window'd hall, 
Avore your father's blinkeu eyes, 
His evenen whiff o' smoke did rise. 
An' vrom the bedroom window's height 
Your little John, a-cloth'd in white, 
An' gwain to bed, did cry "good night 
Towards the linden on the lawn. 
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But now, as Dobbin, wi' a nod 
Vor ev'ry heavy step he trod. 
Did bring me on, to-night, avore 
The geabled house's pworched door. 
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Noo laagh^n child a-clotli'd in white, 
Look'd drough the stwonen window's light, 
An' noo Ysnce zung, in dusky night, 
Below the linden on the lawn. 

An' zoo, if you should ever vind. 
My kindness seem to grow less kind. 
An' if upon my clouded feace 
My smile should yield a frown its pleace. 
Then, Jenny, only laugh an' call 
My mind 'ithin the gearden wall. 
Where we did play at even-fall. 
Below the linden on the lawn. 
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OUR ABODE IN AEBT WOOD. 

Though ice do hang upon the willows 

Out bezide the vrozen brook, 
An' storms do roar above our pillows, 

Drough the night, 'ithin our nook ; 
Our evenen he'th's a-glowen warm, 
Drough wringfen vrost, an' roaren storm. 
Though winds mid meake the wold beams sheake. 

In our abode in Arby Wood. 
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An' there, though we mid hear the timber 
Creake avore the windy run; 

An' climen ivy quiver, limber, 
Up agean the window peane ; 

Our merry vaices then do sound. 

In Tollen glee, or dree-vaice round ; 

Though wind mid I'oar, 'ithout the door» 

Ov OUT abode in Arby Wood. 



THE VIER-ZIDE. 

'Tis zome vo'ks jay to teake the road, 
An* goo abro'd, a-wand*ren wide, 
Vrom shere to shere, vrom pleace to pleace. 
The swiftest peace that vo'k can ride. 
But I've a jay 'ithin the door, 
Wi' friends avore the vier-2dde. 

An' zoo, when winter skies do lour. 
An' when the Stour's a-roll6n wide, 
Drough bridge*voot rfols, a-ptanted white, 
To be at night, the trav'llers guide, 
Gi'e me a pleace that's warm an' dry, 
A-zitten nigh my vier-zide. 
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Vor where do love o* kith an' kin, 
A.t vu'st begin, or grow an' wride. 
Till souls a-lov'd so young, be wold. 
Though never cwold, drough time nor tide. 
But where in me'th their gathered veet 
Do often meet — the vier-zide* 

If, when a friend ha' left the land, 

I shook his hand a-most wet-eyed, 

I velt too well the op'nen door 

Would lead noo mwore where he did bide. 

An' where I heard his vaices sound, 

In me'th around the vier-zide. 

As I've a-zeed how vast do vail 
The mwold'ren hall, the wold vo'ks pride. 
Where merry hearts wer woonce a-ved 
Wi' daily bread, why I've a-sigh'd. 
To zee the wall so green wi* mwold. 
An' vind so cwold the vier-zide. 

An' Chris'mas still mid bring his me'th 
To ouer he'th, but if we tried 
To gather all that woonce did wear 
Gay feaces there 1 Ah ! zome ha' died, 
An' zome be gone to leave wi' gaps 
0' miss^n laps, the vier-zide. 
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But come now, bring us in your hand, 
A heavy brand o' woak a-dried, 
To cheer us wi' his het an' light, 
While vrosty night, so starry-skied. 
Go gather souls that time do speare 
To zit an' sheare our vier-zide. 



^»»N^**»^»#^^»^»^>^^»^^^^^^> 



KNOWLWOOD. 

I don't want to sleep abrode, John, 

I do like my hwomeward road, John ; 

An* like the sound o' Knowlwood bells the best. 

Zome would rove vrom pleace to pleace, John, 

Zome would goo vrom feace to feace, John, 

But I be happy in my hwomely nest ; 

An' slight's the hope vor any pleace bezide. 

To leave the pMn abode where love do bide. 

Where the shelven knap do vail, John, 
Under trees a-springen tall, John ; 
'Tis there my house do show his sheenen zide, 
Wi* his walls vor ever green, John, 
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Under ivy that's a screen, John, 

Vrom wet an' het, an' ev'ry changen tide, 

An* I do little ho vor goold or pride, 

To leave the plain abode where love do bidi. 

There the bendSn stream do flow, John, 
By the mossy bridge's bow, John ; 
An' there the road do wind below the hill ; 
There the miller, white wi' meal, Jphn ; 
Deafen'd wi' his foamy wheel, John, 
Do stan' o' times a-looken out o' mill : 
The while 'ithin his lightly-sheaken door, 
His wheaten flour do whiten all his floor. 

When my daily work's a-done, John, 

At the zetten o' the zun, John, 

An' I all day 've a-play'd a good man's peart, 

1 do vind my ease a-blest, John, 

While my conscience is at rest, John ; 

An' while noo worm's a-left to fret my heart ; 

An' who vor finer hwomes o' restless pride. 

Would pass the plain abode where peace do bide ? 

By a windor in the west, John, 

There upon my fiddle's breast, John, 

The strings do sound below my bow's white heair ; 

While a zingen drush do sway, John, 
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Up an' down upon a spray» John, 

An' cast his sheade upon the window square ; 

Vor birds do know their friends, an' build their nest, 

An' love to roost, where they can live at rest. 

Out o' town the vdn' do bring, John, 
Peals o' bells when they do ring, John, 
An' rouu' me here, at hand, my ear can catch 
The mud a-zingen by the stream, John, 
Or carter whislen wi' his team, John, 
Or zingen birds, or water at the hatch ; 
An' zoo wi' sounds o' vuce, an' bird an' bell, 
Noo hour is dull 'ithin our rwosy dell. 

• 

An' when the darksome night do hide, John, 

Land an' wood on ev'ry zide, John ; 

An' when the light's a-bumen on my bwoard. 

Then vor pleasures out o' door, John, 

I've enough upon my vloor, John : 

My Jenny's loyen deed, an* look, an' word. 

An' we be Iwoth, lik' culvers zide by zide. 

To leave the plson abode where love do bide. 
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HALLOWED PLEACES. 

At Woodcombe farm, wi' ground an' tree 

Hallow'd by times o' youthvul glee. 

At Chris'mas time I spent a night 

Wi' feaces dearest to my zight ; 

An' took my wife to tread, woonce mwore. 

Her mtiiden hwome's yorseaken vloor. 

An' under stars that slowly wheel'd 

Aloft, above the keen-jor'd vield. 

While night bedimm'd the rus'len copse. 

An' darken'd all the ridges' tops. 

The hall, a-hung wi' holly, rung 

Wi' many a tongue o' wold an' young. 

There, on the he'th's well-hetted ground, 
Hallow'd by times o' zitten round, 
The brimvul mug o' cider stood 
An' hiss'd avore the bleazen wood ; 
An' zome, a-zitteu knee by knee. 
Did tell their teales wi' hearty glee. 
An' others garaboU'd in a roar 
0' laughter on the stwonen vloor ; 
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An' while the moss o* winter-tide 
Clung chilly roun' the house's zide. 
The hall, a-hung wi' holly, rung 
Wi' many a tongue o* wold an' young. 

There, on the pworches bench o* stwone, 

Hallow'd by times o' youthvul fun. 

We laugh'd an' sigh'd to think o' neames 

That rung there woonce, in evenen geames ; 

An' while the swayen cypress bow'd. 

In chilly wind, his darksome sh'oud 

An' honeyzuckles, beare o' leaves, 

Still reach'd the window-sheaden eaves 

Up where the clematis did trim 

The stwonen arches mossy rim, 

The hall, a-hung wi' holly, rung 

Wi' many a tongue o' wold an' young. 

There, in the gearden's wall-bound square, 
Hallow'd by times o' strollen there. 
The winter wind, a-hufflen loud. 
Did sway the pear-tree's leafless sh'oud. 
An' beat the bush that woonce did bear 
The damask rwose vor Jenny's heair ; 
An' there the walk o' pea v en stwone 
That burn'd below the zummer zun. 
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Struck icy-cwold drough shoes a-wore 
By maidens vrom the hetted vloor 
In h^, a-hung wi' holm, where rung 
Vull many a tongue o' wold an' young. 

There at the geate that woonce wer blue, 
Hallow'd by times o' passen drough, 
Light strawmotes rose in flaggen flight, 
A-floated by the winds o' night. 
Where leafy ivy-stems did crawl 
In moonlight on the windblown wall. 
An' merry maidens' vaices vied 
In echoes sh'ill, vrom wall to shed, 
As shiv'ren in their frocks o' white 
They come to bid us there " Good night, 
Vrom hall, a-hung wi' holm, that rung 
Wi' many a tongue o' wold an' young. 

There in the narrow leane an' drong 
Hallow'd by times o' gwain along. 
The lofty ashes' leafless sh'ouds 
Kose dark avore the clear-edged clouds. 
The while the moon, at gertest height. 
Bespread the pooly brook wi' light. 
An' as our child, in loose-limb'd rest, 
Lay peale upon lier mother's breast. 
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Her waxen eyelids seal'd her eyes 
Yrom darksome trees, an' sheenen skies. 
An' halls a-hung wi' holm, that rang 
Wi' many a tongue, o* wold an' young. 



THE WOLD WALL. 

Here, Jeane, we vu'st did meet below 
The leafy boughs, a-swingen slow, 
Avore the zun, wi' evenen glow. 
Above our road, a-beamen red ; 
The grass in zwath wer in the meads. 
The water gleam'd among the reeds 
Li cur a-stealen roun' the hall. 
Where ivy clung upon the wall. 
Ah ! well-a-day ! O wall adieu ! 
The wall is wold, my grief is new. 

An' there you walk'd wi' blushen pride. 
Where softly-wheelen streams did glide, 
Drough sheades o' poplars at my zide, 
An' there wi' love that still do live. 
Your feace did wear the smile o' youth, 
The while you spoke wi' age's truth. 
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An' wi' a rwosebud's mossy ball, 
I deck'd your bosom vrom the wall. 
Ah ! well-a-day ! O wall adieu ! 
The wall is wold, my grief is new. 

But now when winter's rain do vail. 
An' wind do beat agean the hall. 
The while upon the wat'ry wall 
In spots o' grey the moss do grow ; 
The rwof noo mwore shall overspread 
The pillor ov our weary head. 
Nor shall the rwose's mossy ball 
Behang vor you the house's wall. 
Ah ! well-a-day ! O wall adieu ! 
The wall is wold, my grief is new. 



BLEAKE'S HOUSE IN BLACKMWORE. 

John Bleake he had a bit o' ground 
Gome to en by his mother's zide ; 
An' after that, two hunderd pound 
His uncle left en when he died ; 
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" Well now,*' cried John, " it is my bent 

To build a house, an' pay noo rent." 

An' Meary gi'ed en her consent. 

" Do, do," — the mtudens cried. 

" True, true," — ^his wife replied. 

" Done, done, — a house o' brick or stwone," 

Cried merry Bleake o' Blackmwore. 

Then John he call'd vor men o' skill, 

*An' builders answer'd to his call ; 

An' met to reckon, each his bill ; 

Vor vloor an' winder, rwof an' wall. 

An' woone did mark it on the groun'. 

An' woone did think, an' scratch his crown. 

An' reckon work, an' write it down : 

" Zoo, zoo," — woone treadesman cried, 

" True, true," — woone mwore replied. 

" Aye, aye," — good work, an' have good pay," 

Cried merry Bleake o* Blackmwore. 

The work begun, an' trowels rung. 

An' up the bricken wall did rise. 

An' up the slanten refters sprung, 

Wi' busy blows, an' lusty cries ; 

An' woone brought planks to meake a vloor. 

An' woone did come wi' dums or door. 

An' woone did zaw, an' woone did bore. 
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*• Brick, brick, — there down below. 
Quick, quick, — ^why b'ye so slow ? " 
" Lime, lime, — why we do weaste the time, 
Vor merry Bleake o' Blackmwore." 



The house wer up vrom groun' to tun, 
An' thatch'd agean the rsuiny sky, 
Wi* windows to the noonday zun. 
Where rushy Stour do wander by. 
In coo'se he had a pworch to screen 
The inside door, when win's wer keen. 
An' out ayore the pworch, a green. 
" Here I here I " — ^the childem cried : 
" Dear 1 dear 1 " — the wife replied ; 
" There, there, — the house is perty feair. 
Cried merry Bleake o' Blackmwore, 

Then John he ax'd his friends to warm 
His house, an' they, a goodish batch. 
Did come alwone, or earm in earm. 
All roads, a-meaken yor his hatch : 
An' there below the clavy beam 
The kettle-spout did zing an' steam ; 
An' there wer ceakes, an' tea wi' cream. 
" Lo I lo I " — ^the women cried ; 
" Ho ! ho I " — ^the men replied ; 
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** Health, health, — attend ye wi' your wealth, 
Good merry Bleake o' Blackmwore." 



Then John, a-prais'd, flung up his crown. 

All back a-laughen in a roar. 

They prais'd his wife, an' she look'd down 

A-simperen towards the vloor. 

Then up they sprung a-danc^n reels. 

An' up went tooes, an' up went heels, 

A-winden roun' in knots an' wheels. 

" Brisk, brisk," — the maidens cried ; 

** Frisk, frisk," — the men replied ; 

** Quick, quick, — there wi' your fiddle-stick," 

Cried merry Bleake o' Blackmwore. 

An' when the morrow's zun did sheen, 
John Bleake beheld, wi' jay an' pride, 
His brick^n house, an' pworch, an' green, 
Above the Stour's rushy zide. 
The zwallows left the Iwonesome groves, 
To build below the thatchen oves. 
An* robins come vor crumbs o' Iwoaves : 
" Tweet, tweet," — the birds all cried ; 
"Sweet, sweet," — John's wife replied; 
" Dad, dad," — the childern cried so glad, 
To merry Bleake o' Blackmwore. 
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JOHN BLEAKE AT HWOME AT NIGHT. 

No : where the woak do overspread, 

The grass begloom'd below his head, 

An' water, under bowen zedge, 

A-spring^n vrom the riser's edge, 

Do ripple, as the win' do blow, 

An' sparkle, as the sky do glow ; 

An' grey-leav'd withy-boughs do cool, 

Wi' darksome sheades, the dear-feaced pool, 

My chimny smoke, 'ithin the lew 

O' trees is there arisen blue ; 

Avore the night do dim our zight. 

Or candle-light, a-sheen^n bright. 

Do sparkle drough the window. 

When crumpled leaves o' FaD do bdund 
Avore the wind, along the ground. 
An' wither'd bennet-stems do stand 
A-quiv'ren on the chilly land ; 
The while the zun, wi' zetten rim, 
Do leave the workman's pathway dim ; 
An' sweet-breath'd childem's hang^n heads 
Be laid wi' kisses, on their beds ; 
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Then I do seek my woodland nest, 
An' zit bezide my vier at rest, 
While night's a-spread, where day's a-vled. 
An' lights do shed their beams o' red, 
A-sparklen drough the window. 

If winter's whistlen winds do vreeze 

The snow a-gather'd on the trees, 

An' sheades o' poplar stems do vail 

In moonlight np athirt the wall ; 

An' icicles do hang below 

The oves, a-glitt'rfen in a row. 

An' risen stars do slowly ride 

Above the roof's upslanten zide ; 

Then I do lay my weary head 

Asleep upon my peaceful bed, 

When middle-night ha' quench'd the light 

Ov embers bright, an' candles white 

A-beamen drough the window. 
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MILKEN TIME. 

'Twer when the busy birds did vlee, 
Wi' sheen^n wings, vrom tree to tree, 
To build upon the mossy lim', 
Their hollow nestes' rounded rim ; 
The while the zun, a-zinken low, 
Did roll along his evenen bow, 
I come along where wide-hom'd cows, 
'Ithin a nook, a-screen'd by boughs. 
Did Stan* an' flip the white-hoop'd pails 
Wi' heairy tufts o' swingen t^uils ; 
An' there wer Jenny Coom a-gone 
Along the path a vew steps on, 
A-bearen on her head, upstnoght, 
Her pwl, wi' slowly-ridJn waight. 
An' hoops a-sheen^n, lily-white, 
Agean the even^n's slanten light ; 
An' zo I took her pail, an' left 
Her neck a-freed vrom all its heft ; 
An' she a-looken up an' down, 
Wi' sheaply head an' glossy crown. 
Then took my zide, an' kept my peace 
A^talken on m' smilen feace. 
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An' zett^ things in sich a light, 

rd f^ ha' hear'd her talk aU night ; 

An' when I brought her milk avore 

The geate, she took it in to door, 

An' if her piol had but allow'd 

Her head to vail, she would ha' bow'd. 

An' still, as 'twer, I had the zight 

Oy her sweet smile droughout the night. 



WHEN BIRDS BE STILL, 

Vor all the zun do leave the sky, 
An' all the zounds o' day do die, 
An' noo mwore veet do walk the dim 
Vield-path to clim' the stiel's bars. 
Yet out below the rizen stars. 
The dark'nen day mid leave behind 
Woone tongue that I shall always vind, 
A-whisperen kind, when birds be still. 

Zoo let the day come on to spread 
His kindly light above my head, 
Wi' zights to zee, an' sounds to hear, 
That still do ch^r my thonghtvul mind ; 
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Or let en goo, an* leave behind 
An' hour to stroll along the gleades, 
Where night do drown the beeches' sheades. 
On grasses' bleades, when birds be still. 

Vor when the night do lull the sound 
0' cows a-blearen out in ground, 
The sh'ill-vaic'd dog do stan' an' bark 
'Ithin the dark, bezide the road ; 
An' when noo cracklen waggon's Iwoad 
Is in the leane, the wind do bring 
The merry peals that bells do ring 
O ding-dong-ding, when birds be stilL 

Zoo teake, vor me, the town a-drown'd, 
'Ithin a storm o' rumbl^n sound, 
An' gi'e me vai'ces that do speak 
So soft an' meek, to souls alwone ; 
The brook a-gurglen round a stwone» 
An' birds o' day a-zingen clear, 
An' leaves, th^t I mid zit an' hear 
A-rustlen near, when birds be still. 
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RIDEN HWOME AT NIGHT. 

Oh ! no, I quite injay'd the ride 

Behind wold Dobbin's heavy heels, 
Wi* Jeane a-prattlen at my zide, 

Above our pair o' spinn^n wheels. 
As grey-rin'd ashes' swayfen tops 
Did creak in moonlight in the copse, 
Above the quiv'ren grass, a-beat 
By wind a-blowfen drough the geat. 

If weary souls did want their sleep. 

They had a-zent vor sleep the night ; 
Vor vo'k that had a call to keep 

Awake, lik* us, there still wer, light. 
An' He that shut the sleepers' eyes, 
A-waiten vor the zun to rise, 
Ha' too much love to let em know 
The ling'ren night did goo so slow. 

But if my wife did catch a zight 
0' zome queer pollard, or a post. 

Poor soul ! she took en in her fright 
To be a robber or a ghost. 
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A two-stump*d withy, wi' a head, 
Mus' be a man wi' earms a-spread ; 
An' foam o' water, round a rock, 
Wer then a drownen leady's frock. 

Zome staddle stwones to bear a mow, 

Wer dancen yearies on the lag ; 
An' then a snow-white sheeted cow 

Gould only be, she thought, their flag. 
An owl a-yleen drough the wood 
Wer men on watch vor little good ; 
An' geates a slam'd by wind, did goo. 
She thought, to let a robber drough. 

But after all, she lik'd the zight 

0' cows asleep in glitt'ren dew ; 
An' brooks that gleam'd below the light. 

An' dim yield paths 'ithout a shoe. 
An' gaily talk'd bezide my ears, 
A-laughen off her needless fears ; 
Or had the childern uppermost 
In mind, instead o' thief or ghost. 

An' when our house, wi' open door. 
Did rumble hollow round our heads, 

She heasten'd up to t'other yloor. 
To zee the childern in their beds ; 
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An' Yound woone little head awry, 
Wi' woone a-tum'd toward the sky ; 
An' wrong her hands agean her breast, 
A-smilen at their happy rest. 
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ZUN-ZET. 



Where the western zun, unclouded, 

Up above the grey hill-tops, 
Did sheen drough ashes, lofty sh'ouded. 
On the turf bezide the copse. 
In zummer weather. 
We together, 

Sorrow-slighten, work-vorgettfen, 
Gambord wi' the zun a-zett^n. 

There, by flow'ry bows o' bramble. 
Under hedge, in ash-tree sheades, 
The dun-heair'd ho'se did slowly ramble 
On the grasses' dewy bleades, 
Zet free o' Iwoads, 
An' stwony rwoads, 
Vorgetvul o* the lashes fretten, 
Graz^n wi' the zun a-zetten. 
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There wer rooks a-beatSu by us 

Drough the {dr, in a vlock, 
An' there the lively blackbird, nigh us, 
On the meaple bough did rock, 
Wi' ringen droat. 
Where zunlight smote 
The yollow boughs o' zunny hedges 
Over western hills' blue edges. 

Waters, drough the meads a-purlen, 

Glissen'd in the evenen's light, 
An' smoke, above the town a-curlen. 
Melted slowly out o' zight ; 
An' there, in glooms 
Ov unzunn'd rooms, 
To zome, wi' idle sorrows fretten, 
Zuns did set avore their zetten. 

We were out in geames and reaces, 

Loud a-laughen, wild in me'th, 
Wi' windblown heair, an' zunbrown'd feaces, 
Leapen on the high-sky'd e'th, 
Avore the lights 
Wer tin'd o' nights. 
An' while the gossamer's light uetten 
Sparkled to the zun a-zett^n. 
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SPRING. 

Now the zunny air's a-blowen 
Softly over flowers a-growen ; 
An' Uie sparklen Hght do quiver 
On the ivy-bough an' river ; 
Bleaten lambs, wi' woolly feaces. 
Now do play* a-runnen reaces ; 

An' the springen 

Lark's a-zingen, 
Lik' a dot avore the cloud, 
High above the ashes' shoud. 

Honshu, in the open brightness, 
Now do sheen in spots o' whiteness ; 
Here an' there, on upland ledges. 
In among the trees an' hedges. 
Where, along by ylocks o' sparrows, 
Chatt'ren at the ploughman's harrows, 

Dousty rwoaded, 

Errand-lwoaded ; 
Jenny, though her cloak is thin. 
Do wish en hwome upon the pin. 
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Zoo come along, noo longer heedvul 
Ov the vier, leately needvul, 
Over grass o' slopen leazes, 
Zing^n zongs in zunny breazes ; 
Out to work in copse, a-mooten, 
Where the primrwose is a-shoot^n. 

An' in gladness, 

Free o* sadness, 
In the warmth o' spring yorget 
Leafless winter's cwold an' wet. 



THE ZUMMER HEDGE. 

As light do gleare in ev'ry ground, 

Wi' boughy hedges out a-round 

A-cHmmen up the slopen brows 

0' hills, in rows o' sheady boughs : 

The while the hawthorn buds do blow 

As thick as stars, an' white as snow ; 

Or cream-white blossoms be a-spread 

About the guelder-rwoses' head ; 

How cool's the sheade, or warm's the lewth, 

Bezide a zummer hedge in blooth. 
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When we've a-work'd drough longsome hours, 
Till dew's a-dried vrom dazzlen flow'rs, 
The while the climm^n zun ha' glow'd 
Drough mwore than half his daily road -. 
Then where the sheades do slily pass 
Athirt our veet upon the grass» 
As we do rest by lofty ranks 
Ov elems on the flow'ry banks ; 
How cool's the sheade, or warm's the lewth, 
Bezide a zummer hedge in blooth. 

But oh ! below woone hedge's zide 

Our jay do come a-most to pride ; 

Out where the high-stemm'd trees do stand, 

Id row bezide our own free land, 

An' where the wide-leav'd clote mid zwim 

'Ithin our water's rushy rim : 

An' rain do vail, an' zuns do burn. 

An' each in season, and in turn. 

To cool the sheade or warm the lewth 

Ov our own zummer hedge in blooth. 

How soft do sheake the zummer hedge — 
How soft do sway the zummer zedge — 
How bright be zummer skies an' zun — 
How bright the zummer brook do run ; 
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An' feair the flow'rs do bloom, to feade 
Behind the swayen mower's bleade ; 
An' sweet be merry looks o* jay 
By weales an' pooks o' June's new hay, 
Wi' smilen age, an' laughen youth, 
Bezide the zummer hedge in blooth. 



THE WATER CROWVOOT. 

O* small-feac'd flow'r that now dost bloom 

To stud wi' white the shallow Frome, 

An' leave the clote to spread his flow'r 

On darksome pools o' stwoneless Stour, 

When sof 'ly-rizen airs do cool 

The water in the sheenen pool. 

Thy beds o' snow-white buds do gleam 

So feair upon the sky-blue stream, 

As whitest clouds, a-hangen high 

Avore the blueness o' the sky ; 

An' there, at hand, the thin-heair'd cows. 

In airy sheades o' withy boughs, 

Or up bezide the mossy rails, 

Do stan' an' zwing their heavy tails, 
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The while the ripplen stream do flow 
Below the dousty bridge's bow ; 
An' quiv'ren water-gleams da mock 
The weaves, upon the sheaded rock ; 
An' up athirt the copen stwone 
The la'itren bwoy do lean alwone, 
A-watchen, wi* a stedvast look, 
The Tallin waters in the brook. 
The while the zand o' time do run 
An' leave his errand still undone. 
An' oh ! as long's thy buds would gleam 
Above the sofbly-sHden stream. 
While sparklen zummer-brooks do run 
Below the lofty-climen zun, 
I only wish that thou could'st stay 
Vor noo man's harm, an' all men's jay. 
But no, the waterman 'ull weade 
Thy water wi' his deadly bleade. 
To slay thee even in thy bloom. 
Fair small-feaced flower a' the Frome. 
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THE LILAC. 

Dear lilac-tree, a-spreaden wide 
Thy purple blooth on ev'ry zide, 
As if the hollow sky did shed 
Its blue upon thy flow'ry head ; 
Oh ! whether I mid sheare wi' thee 
Thy open air, my bloomen tree. 
Or zee thy blossoms vrom the gloom, 
'Ithin my zunless worken-room, 
My heart do leap; but leap wi' sighs, 
At zight o' thee avore my eyes. 
For when thy greyblue head do sway 
In cloudless light, 'tis Spring, 'tis May. 

'Tis Spring, 'tis May, as May woonce shed 
His glowen light above thy head- 
When thy green boughs, wi' bloomy tips, 
Did sheade my childem's laughen lips ; 
A-screenen vrom the noonday gleare 
Their rwosy cheaks an' glossy heair ; 
The while their mother's needle sped. 
Too quick vor zight, the snow-white thread. 
Unless her han', wi' loven ceare. 
Did smooth their little heads o' heair ; 
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Or wi' a sheake, tie up anew 

Vor zome wild voot, a slippen shoe ; 

An' I did lean bezide thy mound 

Agean the deasy-dappled ground, 

The while the w oaken clock did tick 

My hour o' rest away too quick, 

An' call me off to work anew, 

Wi* slowly-ringen strokes, woone, two. 

Zoo let me zee noo darksome cloud 
Bedim to-day thy flow'ry sh'oud. 
But let en bloom on ev'ry spray, 
Drough all the days o* zunny May. 



THE BLACKBIRD. 

'Twer out at Penley I'd a-past 
A zummer day that went too vast. 
An' when the zetten zun did spread 
On western clouds a vi'ry red ; 
The elems' leafy limbs* wer' still 
Above the gravel-bedded rill, 
An' under en did warble sh'ill, 
Avore the dusk, the blackbird. 
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An' there, in sheades o* darksome yews, 
Did vlee the m^deus on their tooes, 
A-laughen sh*ill wi' merry feace 
When we did vind their hiden pleace, 
'Ithin the loose-bough'd ivy's gloom, 
Or lofty lilac, vull in bloom, 
Or hazzle-wrides that gi'ed em room 
Below the zingen blackbird. 

Above our heads the rooks did vlee 
To reach their nested elem-tree, 
An' splashen vish did rise to catch 
The wheelen gnots above the hatch ; 
An' there the miller went along, 
A-smilen, up the sheady drong. 
But yeet too deaf to hear the zong 
A-zung us by the blackbird. 

An' there the sh'illy-bubblen brook 

Did leave behind his rocky nook, 

To run drough meads a-chill'd wi' dew, 

Vrom hour to hour the whole night drough ; 

But still his murmurs wer' a-drown'd 

By vaices that mid never sound 

Agean together on that ground, 

Wi' whislens o' the blackbird. 
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THE SLANTEN LIGHT 0' FALL. 

Ah ! Jeane, my maid, I stood to you, 
When you wer' christened, small an' light, 

Wi' tiny earms o' red an' blue, 
A-hangen in your robe o' white. 

We brought ye to the hallow'd stwone, 

Vor Christ to teake ye vor his own, 

When harvest work wer' all a-done. 

An' time brought round October zun — 
The slanten light o' Fall. 

An' I can mind the wind wer' rough. 

An' gather'd clouds, but brought noo storms. 

An' you did nessle warm enough, 
'Ithin your smil^n mother's earms. 

The whindl^n grass did quiver light, 

Among the stubble, feaded white. 

An' if at times the zunlight broke 

Upon the ground, or on the vo'k, 
'Twer' slantfen light o' FaU. 

An' when we brought ye drough the door 
O' Knapton Church, a child o' greace. 

There duster'd round a'most a score 
O' vo'k to zee your tiny feace. 
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An' there we all did veel so proud. 
To zee an op'nen in the cloud, 
An' then a stream o' light break drough, 
A-sheenen brightly down on you — 
The slanten light o' Fall. 

But now your time's a-come to stand 

In church, a-blushen at my zide. 
The while a bridegroom vrom my hand 

Ha' took ye vor his fiathvul bride. 
Your christen neame we gi'd ye here, 
When Fall did cool the weasten year; 
An' now, agean, we brought ye drough 
The doorway, wi' your sumeame new. 
In slanten light o' FalL 

An' zoo vur, Jeane, your life is feair. 

An' God ha' been your steadvast friend. 
An' mid ye have mwore jay than ceare, 

Vor ever, till your journey's end. 
An' I've a-watch'd ye on wi' pride. 
But now I soon mus' leave your zide, 
Vor you ha' still life's spring-tide zun, 
But my life, Jeane, is now a-run 
To slanten light o' FalL 
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THISSLEDOWN. 

The thissledown by winds a-roU'd 
In Fall along the zunny plain, 

Did catch the grass, but lose its hold. 
Or cling to bennets, but in vain. 

But when it zwept along the grass, 
An' zunk below the hollow's edge. 

It lay at rest while winds did pass 
Above the pit-bescreenen ledge. 

The plain ha' brightness wi' his strife. 
The pit is only dark at best, 

There's pleasure in a worksome life. 
An' sloth is tiresome wi* its rest. 

Zoo, then, I'd sooner bear my peart, 
Ov all the trials vo'k do rue, 

Than have a deadness o' the heart, 
Wi' nothen mwore to veel or do. 
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THE MAY-TKEE. 

I've a-come by the May-tree all times o' the year, 

When leaves wer a-springen, 

When vrost wer a-stingen, 
When cool-winded mornen did show the hills clear. 
When night wer bedimmen the vields vur an' near. 

When, in zummer, his head wer as white as a sheet, 

Wi* white buds a-zwellen. 

An' blossom, sweet-smellen, 
While leaves wi' green leaves on his boughzides did meet, 
A-sheaden the deaisies down under our veet. 

When the zun, in the fall, wer a-wanderen wan. 

An' haws on his head 

Did sprinkle en red. 
Or bright drops o* rain wer a-hung loosely on. 
To the tips o' the sprigs when the scud wer a-goue. 

An' when, in the winter, the zun did goo low. 

An* keen win' did huffle. 

But never could ruffle 
The hard vrozen feace o' the water below, 
His limbs wer a-fringed wi' the vrost or the snow. 
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LYDLINCH BELLS. 

When sides wer' peale wi' twinklen stars. 

An' whisl^n air a-risen keen ; 

An' birds did leave the icy bars 

To vind, in woods, their mossy screen ; 

When vrozen grass, as white's a sheet, 

Did scrunchy sharp below our veet. 

An' water, that did sparkle red 

At zunzet, wer' a-vrozen dead ; 

The ringers then did spend an hour 

A-ringen changes up in tow'r ; 

Vor Lydlinch bells be good vor sound. 

An' liked by all the naighbours round. 

An' while along the leafless boughs 
O' ruslen hedges, win's did pass. 
An' orts ov hay, a-left by cows. 
Did russle on the vrozen grass. 
An' maidens' pails, wi' all their work 
A-done, did hang upon their vurk. 
An' they, avore the fleamen brand. 
Did teake their needle-work in hand, 
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The men did cheer their heart an hour 
A-ringen changes up in tow'r ; 
Vor Lydlinch bells be good vor sound, 
An' liked by all the naighbours round. 

There sons did pull the bells that rung 
Their mothers' wedden peals avore, 
The while their fathers led em young 
An' blushen vrom the churches door, 
An' stiU did cheem, wi' happy sound. 
As time did bring the Zundays round. 
An' call em to the holy pleace 
Vor heav'nly gifts o' peace an' greace ; 
An' vo'k did come, a-streamen slow 
Along below the trees in row, 
While they, in merry peals, did sound 
The bells vor all the naighbours round. 

An' when the bells, wi' changen peal. 
Did smite their own vo'ks window-peanes. 
Their sof'en'd sound did often steal 
Wi' west winds drough the Bagber leanes ; 
Or, as the win' did shift, mid goo 
Where woody Stock do nessle lew. 
Or where the risen moon did light 
The walls o' Thomhill on the height ; 
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An' zoo, whatever time mid bring 
To meake their vive clear vaices zing, 
Still Lydlinch bells wer' good vor sound, 
An' liked by all the na'ighbours round. 



THE STAGE COACH. 

Ah ! when the wold vo'k went abroad 

They thought it vast enough. 
If vow'r good bosses beat the road 
Avore the coach's ruf ; 
An' there they zot, 
A-cwold or hot, 
An' roll'd along the ground. 
While the whip did smack 
On the ho'ses' back, 
An' the wheels went swiftly round. Good so's ; 
The wheels went swiftly round. 

Noo iron rails did streak the land 

To keep the wheels in track. 
The coachman turn'd his vow'r-in-hand. 

Out right, or left, an' back ; 
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An' he'd stop avore 
A man's own door, 
To teake en up or down : 

While the reins veil slack, 
On the ho'ses' back. 
Till the wheels did rottle round agean ; 

Till the wheels did rottle round. • 

An' there, when wintry win' did blow, 

Athirt the plain an' hill, 
An' the zun wer' peale above the snow, 
An' ice did stop the mill. 
They did laugh an' joke 
Wi' cwoat or doke. 
So warmly roun* em bound. 
While the whip did crack 
On the ho'ses' back. 
An* the wheels did trundle round, d'ye know ; 
The wheels did trundle round. 

An' when the rumblen coach did pass 

Where hufflen winds did roar. 
They'd stop to teake a warmen glass 
By the sign above the door ; 
An' did laugh an' joke 
An' ax the vo'k 
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The miles they wer vrom town, 

Till the whip did erack 

On the ho'ses' back. 
An' the wheels did truckle roun', good voIk ; 
The wheels did truckle roun*. 

An* gaily rod wold age or youth, 

When zummer light did vail 
On woods in leaf, or trees in blooth. 
Or girt vo*ks parkzide wall. 
An' they thought they past 
The pleaces vast. 
Along the dousty groun', 

When the whip did smack 
On the ho'ses' back. 
An* the wheels spun swiftly roun*. Them days 
The wheels spun swiftly roun*. 
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WAYFEAREN. 



The sky wer clear, the zunsheen glow'd 
On droopen flowers drough the day, 

As I did beat the dowsty road 
Yrom hinder hills, a-feaden gray ; 
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Drough hollows up the hills, 

Vrom knaps along by mills, 
Vrom mills by churches tow'rs, wi' bells 
That twold the hours to woody dells. 

An' when the windeu road do guide. 

The thirsty vootraan where mid flow 
The water vrom a rock bezide 

His vootsteps, in a sheenen bow ; 

The hand a-hoUow'd up 

Do beat a-goolden cup, 
To catch an' drink it, bright an' cool> 
A-vallen light 'ithin the pool. 

Zoo when, at last, I hung my head 

Wi' thirsty lips a-burnen dry, 
I come bezide a river-bed 

Where water flow'^d so blue's the sky ; 

An' there I meade me up 

0* coltsvoot leaf a cup, 
Where water from his lip o' gray, 
Wer sweet to sip thik burnen day. 

But when our work is right, a jay 
Do come to bless us in its tram, 

An' hardships ha' zome good to pay 
The thoughtvul soul vor all their pain 
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The het do sweeten sheade, 

An* weary lim's ha' meade 
A bed o' slumber, still an' sound, 
By woody hill or grassy mound. 

An' while I zot in sweet delay 

Below an elem on a hill. 
Where boughs a-halfway up did sway 

In sheades o' lim's above em still, 

An' blue sky show'd between 

The flutt'ren leaves o' green ; 
I woulden gi'e that gloom an' sheade 
Vor any room that wealth ha' meade. 

But oh ! that vo'k that have the roads 

Where weary-vooted souls do pass. 
Would leave bezide the stwone vor Iwoads, 

A little strip vor zumroer grass ; 

That when the stwones do bruise 

An* bum' an' gall our tooes, 
We then mid cool our veet on beds 
O' wild-thyme sweet, or deaisy-heads. 
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THE LEANE. 

They do zay that a travellen chap 

Have a-put in the newspeaper now, 
That the bit o' green ground on the knap 

Should be all a-took in vor the plough. 
He do fancy 'tis easy to show 

That we can be but stunpolls at best, 
Vor to leave a green spot where a flower can grow. 

Or a voot-weary walker mid rest. 
'Tis hedge-grubben, Thomas, an' ledge-grubben. 

Never a-done 
While a sov'ren mwore's to be won. 

The road, he do zay, is so wide 

As 'tis wanted vor travellers' wheels. 
As if all that did travel did ride. 

An' did never get galls on their heels. 
He would leave sich a thin strip o' groun', 

That, if a man's veet in his shoes 
Wer a-burnen an' zore, why he coulden zit down 

But the wheels would run over his tooes. 
Vor 'tis meake money, Thomas, an' teake money, 

What's zwold an' bought 
Is all that is worthy o' thought. 

VOL. II. 8 
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Years agoo the leane-zides did bear grass, 

Vor to pull wi' the geeses' red bills, 
That did hiss at the vo^k that did pass, 

Or the bwoys that pickM up their white quills. 
But shortly, if vower or vive 

Ov our goslens do creep vrom the agg. 
They must mwope iu the gearden, mwore dead than alive. 

In a coop, or a-tied by the lag. 
Yor to catch at land, Thomas, an^ snatch at land, 

Now is the plan ; 
Meake money wherever you can. 

The childern wull soon have noo pleace 

Vor to play in, an' if they do grow. 
They wull have a thin musheroom feace, 

Wi' their bodies so sumple as dough. 
But a man is a-meade ov a child » 

An' his limbs do grow worksome by play ; 
An' if the young child's little body's a-spweil'd. 

Why, the man's wull the sooner decay. 
But wealth is wo'th now mwore than health is wo'th ; 

Let it all goo, 
If 't 'ull bring but a sov'ren or two. 
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Yor to breed the young fox or the heare, 

We can gi'e up whole eacres o* ground, 
But the greens be a-grudg'd, vor to rear 

Our young childem up healthy an' sound, 
Why, there woont be a-left the next age 

A green spot where their veet can goo free ; 
An' the goocoo wuU soon be committed to cage 

Vor a trespass in zomebody's tree. 
Yor 'tis locken up, Thomas, an' blocken up, 

Stranger or brother, 
Men mussen come nigh woone another. 

Woone day I went in at a geate, 

Wi' my child, where an echo did sound. 
An' the owner come up, an' did reate 

Me as if I would car off his ground. 
But his vield an' the grass wer a-let, 

An' the damage that he could a-took 
Wer at mwost that the while I did open the geate 

I did rub roun' the eye on the hook. 
But 'tis dreven out, Thomas, an' heven out. 

Trample noo grounds, 
Unless you be a'ter the hounds. 
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Ah ! the Squier o' Culver-dell Hall 

Wer' as different as light is vrom dark, 
Wi' zonae vo'k that, as evenen did vail, 

Had a-broke drough long grass in his park ; 
Yor he went, wi' a smile, vor to meet 

Wi' the trespassers while they did pass, 
An' he zaid, " I do fear you'll catch cwold in your veet. 

You've a-walk'd drough so much o' my grass." 
His mild words, Thomas, cut em like swords, Thomas, 

Newly a-whet. 
An' went vurder wi' them than a dret. 



THE EAILROAD. 

1 took a flight, awhile agoo. 
Along the raiils, a stage or two, 
An' while the heavy wheels did spin 
An' rottle, wi' a deafnen din, 
In clouds o' steam, the zweepen train 
Did shoot along the hiU-bound plain, 
As sheades o' birds in flight, do pass 
Below em on the zunny grass. 
An' as I zot, an' look'd abrode 
On leanen land an' winden road, 
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The ground a-spread along our flight 

Did ylee behind us out o' zight ; 

The while the zun, our heav'nly guide, 

Did ride on wi' us, zide by zide. 

An' zoo, while time, vrom stage to stage. 

Do car us on vrom youth to age, 

The e'thly pleasures we do vind 

Be soon a-met, an' left behind ; 

But God, beholden vrom above 

Our lowly road, wi' yearnen love. 

Do keep bezide us, stage by stage, 

Vrom be'th to youth, vrom youth to age. 



THE EAILKOAD. 

An' while I went 'ithin a train, 
A-riden on athirt the plain, 
A-clearen swifter than a hound. 
On twin-laid rails, the zwimmen ground ; 
1 cast my eyes 'ithin a park. 
Upon a woak wi' grey-white bark. 
An' while 1 kept his head my mark, 
The rest did wheel around en. 
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An' when in life our loye do cling 
The dwosest round zome single thing. 
We then do vind that all the rest 
Do wheel roun' that, vor vu'st an' best ; 
Zoo while ouar life do last, mid nought 
But what is good an' feair be sought. 
In word or deed, or heart or thought. 
An' all the rest wheel round it. 
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SEATS. 



When starbright maidens be to zit 
In silken frocks, that they do wear. 

The room mid have, as 'tis but fit, 
A han'some seat vor vo'k so feair ; 

But we, in zundried yield an' wood. 
Ha' seats as good's a goolden chair. 

Vor here, 'ithin the woody drong, 
A ribbM elem^stem do lie, 

A-vell'd in spring, an' stratch'd along 
A bed o' grey^es up knee-high, 

A sheady seat to rest, an' let 
The bumen het o' noon goo by. 
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Or if you'd look, wi' wider scope, 

Oat where the gray-tree'd plain do spread, 
The ash bezide the zuiiny slope. 

Do sheade a cool-air'd deaisy bed. 
An' graaey seat, wi' spreaden eaves 

0' rus'lfen leaves, above your head. 

An' there the train mid come in zight, 

Too vur to hear a-rollen by, 
A-breathen quick, in heasty flight, 

His breath o' tweil, avore the sky. 
The while the waggon, wi' his Iwoad, 

Do crawl the rwoad a-winden nigL 

Or now thease happy holiday 

Do let vo'k rest their weary lim's« 

An' Iwoaded hay's a-hangfen gray. 
Above the waggon-wheels* dry rims. 

The mead ha' seats in weales or pooks. 
By winden brooks, wi* crumblen brims. 

Or if you'd gi'e your thoughtvul mind 

To yonder long-vorseaken hall. 
Then teake a stwonen seat behind 

The ivy on the btoken wall. 
An' learn how e'thly wealth an' might 

Mid dim' their height, an' then mid vail. 
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SOUND 0' WATER. 

I born in town ! oh no, my dawn 
O' life broke here beside thease lawn ; 
Not where pent air do roll along, 
In darkness drough the wall-bound drong. 
An' never bring the goo-coo's zong, 
Nor sweets o' blossoms in the hedge. 
Or benden rush, or sheenen zedge. 
Or sounds o' flowen water. 

The air that I've a-breath'd did sheake 
The draps o' rdn upon the breake, 
An' bear aloft the swing^n lark. 
An' huffle roun' the elem's bark. 
In boughy grove, an' woody park, 
An' brought us down the dewy dells. 
The high-wound zongs o' nightingeales. 
An' sounds o' flowen water. 

An' when the zun, wi* vi'ry rim, 
'S a-zinken low, an' wearen dim. 
Here I, a-most too tired to stand. 
Do leave my work that's under hand 
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In pathless wood, or open land, 

To rest Mthin my thatchen oves, 

Wi' ruslen win's in leafy groves. 

An' sounds o' flow^n- water. 



TREES BE COMPANY. 

When zummer's bumen het's a-shed 
Upon the droopen grasses head, 
A-dreven under sheady leaves 
The workvo'k in their snow-white sleeves, 
We then mid yearn to dim' the height, 

Where thorns be white, above the vern ; 
An' air do turn the zunsheen's might 

To softer light too weak to burn — 
On woodless downs we mid be free, 
But lowland trees be company. 

Though downs mid show a wider view 
O' green a-reachen bto blue 
Than roads a-winden in the glen, 
An' ringen wi' the sounds o' men ; 
The thissle's crown o* red an' blue 
In Fall's cwold dew do wither brown, 
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An' larks oome down 'itbin the lew, 
As storms do brew, an' skies do firown — 
An' though the down do let us free, 
The lowland trees be company. 

Where birds do zing, below the zun, 
In trees above the blue-smok'd tun, 
An' sheades o' stems do overstratch 
The mossy path 'ithin the hatch ; 
If leaves be bright up over head. 

When May do shed its glitt'ren light ; 
Or, in the blight o' Fall, do spread 

A yollow bed avore our zight — 
Whatever season it mid be. 
The trees be always company. 

When dusky night do nearly hide 
The path aloag the hedge's zide. 
An' dailight's hwomely sounds be still 
But sounds o' water at the mill ; 
Then if noo feace we long'd to greet 

Gould come to meet our Iwonesome tre&ce ; 
Or if noo pence o' weary veet, 

However fleet, could reach its plea« 
However Iwonesome we mid be. 
The tnes wtndd still be company. 
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APLEACE IN ZIGHT. 

As I at work do look aroun' 
Upon the groun* I have iii view, 
To yonder hills that still do rise 
Avore the skies, wi* backs o' blue ; 
'Ithin the ridges that do vail 
An' rise roun* Blackmwore lik' a wall, 
'Tis yonder knap do teake my zight 
Vrom dawn till night, the mwost ov aM. 

An' there, in May, 'ithici the lewth 
O' boughs in blooth, be sheady walks, 
An' cowslips up in yollow beds 
Do hang their heads on downy stalks ; 
An' if the weather should be feair 
When I've a holiday to speare, 
I'll teake the chance o' getten drough 
An hour or two wi' zome vo'k them. 

An' there I now can dimibf zee 

The elem-tree upon the mound. 

An' there meake out the high-boagh*d grove 

An' narrow drove by Bedcliff ground; 
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An' there by trees a-risen tall. 
The glowen zunlight now do vail, 
Wi' shortest sheades o' middle day. 
Upon the gray wold house's wall. 

An' I can zee avore the sky 

A-risen high the churches speer, 

Wi' bells that I do goo to swing. 

An' like to ring, an' like to hear ; 

An' if I've luck upon my zide. 

They bells shall sound bwoth loud an' wide, 

A peal above they slopes o' gray, 

Zome merry day wi' Jeane a bride. 
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GWAIN TO BROOKWELL. 

At Easter, though the wind wer high. 
We vound we had a zunny sky, 
An' zoo wold Dobbin had to trudge. 
His dowsty road by knap an' brudge. 
An' jog, wi' hangen vetterlocks 
A-sheaken roun' his heavy hocks. 
An' us, a Iwoad not much too small, 
A-riden out to Brookwell Hall ; 
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An' there in dowst vrom Dobbin's heels, 
An' green light-waggon's vower wheels, 
Our merry laughs did loudly sound. 
In roUen winds athirt the ground ; 
While sheenen-ribbons' color 'd streaks 
Did flutter roun' the msudens' cheaks. 
As they did zit, wi' smilen lips, 
A-reachen out their vinger-tips 
Toward zome teaken pleace or zight 
That they did shew us, left or right ; 
An' woonce, when Jimmy tried to pleace 
A kiss on cousin Polly's feace. 
She push'd his hat, wi' wicked leers, 
Right off above his two red ears, 
An' there he roU'd along the groun' 
Wi' spreaden brim an' rounded crown, 
An' vound, at last, a cowpon's brim, 
An' launch'd hizzelf, to teake a zwim ; 
An' there, as Jim did run to catch 
His neaked noddle's bit o' thatch. 
To zee his strainens an' his strides, 
We laugh'd enough to split our zides. 
At Harwood Farm we pass'd the land 
That father's father had in hand. 
An' there, in open light did spread. 
The very groun's his cows did tread, 
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An' there above the stwonen tun 
Avore the dazzlen momen zun, 
Wer' still the rollen smoke, the breath 
A-breath'd vrom his wold house's he'th ; 
An' there did lie below the door, 
The drashol' that his vootsteps wore ; 
But there his meate an' he bwoth died, 
Wi' hand in hand, an' zide by zide ; 
Between the seame two peals a-rung, 
Two Zundays, though they wer' but young. 
An' laid in sleep, their worksome hands. 
At rest vrom tweil wi' house or lands. 
Then vower childem laid their heads 
At night iipon their little beds. 
An' never rose agean below 
A mother's love, or father's ho : 
Dree little nuudens, small in feace. 
An' woone small bwoy, the fourth in pleace. 
Zoo when their heedvul father died. 
He call'd his brother to his zide. 
To meake en stand, in hiz own stead, 
His childem's guide, when he wer dead ; 
But still avore zix years brought round 
The woodland goo-coo's zummer sound, 
He weasted all their little store, 
An' hardship drove em out o' door. 
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To tweil till tweilsome life should end, 
'Ithout a single e'thly friend. 
But soon wi' Harwood back behind, 
An' out o' zight an' out o' mind, 
We went a-rottlen on, an' meade 
Our way along to Brookwell Sleade ; 
An' then we vound ourselves draw "nigh 
The Leady's Tow'r that rose on high, 
An' seem'd a-comen on to meet, 
Wi' growen height, wold Dobbin's veet. 
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BROOKWELL. 

Well, I do zay 'tis wo'th woone's while 

To beat the doust a good six mile 

To zee the pleace the squier plann'd 

At Brookwell, now a-meade by hand ; 

Wi' open lawn, an' grove, an' pon', 

An' gravel-walks as clean as bron ; 

An' grass a'most so soft to tread 

As velvet-pile o' silken thread ; 

An' mounds wi' msBsh, an' rocks wi' flow'rs, 

An' ivy-sheaded zummer bow'rs. 
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An' dribblen water down below 

The stwonen arches lofty bow. 

An' there do sound the watervall 

Below a cavern's mseshy wall, 

^yiiere peale-green light do struggle down 

A leafy crevice at the crown. 

An' there do gush the foamy bow 

O' water, white as driven snow ; 

An' there, a zitten all alwone, 

A little maid o' marble stwone 

Do lean her little cheak azide 

Upon her lily han', an' bide 

Bezide the vallen stream to zee 

Her pitcher vill'd avore her knee. 

An' then the brook, a-rollen dark 

Below a leanen yew-tree's bark, 

Wi' playsome ripples that do run 

A-flashen to the western zun, 

Do shoot, at last, wi' foamy shocks, 

Athirt a ledge o' craggy rocks, 

A-casten in his heasty flight, 

Upon the stwoues a robe o' white ; 

An' then agean do goo an' vail 

Below a bridge's arched wall, 

Where vo'k agwam athirt do pass 

Vow'r little bwoys a-cast in brass ; 
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An' woone do hold his angler's wand, 

Wi' steady hand, above the pond ; 

An' woone, a^pweinten to the stream 

His little vinger-tip, do seem 

A-showen to his playmeates' eyes, , 

Where he do zee the vishes rise ; 

An' woone agean, wi' smilen lips, 

Do put a vish his han' do clips 

'Ithin a basket, loosely tied 

About his shoulder at his zide : 

An' after that the fourth do stand 

A-holden back his pretty hand 

Behind his little ear, to drow 

A stwone upon the stream below. 

An' then the housen, that be aU 

Sich pretty hwomes, vrom big to small, 

A-looken south, do cluster round 

A zunny ledge o' risen ground, 

Avore a wood, a-nestled warm. 

In lewth agean the northern storm. 

Where smoke, a-wreathen blue, do spread 

Above the tuns o' dusky red, 

An' window-peanes do glitter bright 

Wi' bumen streams o' zummer light. 

Below the vine, a-train'd to hem 

Their zides 'ithin his leafy stem, 
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An' rangle on, wi' flutt'ren leaves. 

Below the houses' thatchen eaves. 

An' drough a lawn a-spread avore 

The windows, an' the pworched door, 

A path do wind 'ithin a hatch, 

A-vasten'd wi' a clicken latch. 

An' there up over roof an' tun, 

Do stan' the smooth-wall'd church o' stwone, 

Wi' carved windows, thin an' tall, 

A-reachen up the lofty wall ; 

An' battlements, a-stannen round 

The tower, ninety veet vrom ground, 

Vrom where a teap'r^n speer do spring 

As high's the moruen lark do ziug. 

Zoo I do zay 'tis wo'th woone's while 

To beat the doust a good six mile, 

To zee the pleace the squier plann'd 

At Brookwell, now a-meade by hand. 



THE SHI MAN. 

Ah ! good Measter Gwillet, that you mid ha* know'd, 
Wer a-bred up at Coom, an' went little abroad ; 
An' if he got in among strangers, he velt 
His poor heart in a twitter, an' ready to melt ; 
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Or if, by ill luck, in his rambles, he met 

VVi' zome maidens a-titt'ren, he bum'd wi' a het, 

That shot all drough the lim's o'n, an' left a cwold zweat, 

The poor litlle chap wer so shy, 

He wer ready to drap, an' to die. 

But at last 'twer' the lot o' the poor little man, 
To vail deeply in love, as the best ov us can ; 
An' 'twer noo easy task vor a shy man to tell, 
Sich a dazzlen feair maid that he loved her so well ; 
An' woone day when he met her, his knees nearly smote 
Woone another, an' then wi' a struggle he brote 
A vew vords to his tongue, wi' some mwore in his droat. 
But she, 'ithout doubt, could soon vind 
Vrom two words that come out, zix behind. 

Zoo at langth, when he vound her so smil^n an' kind, 
Why he wrote her zome lains, vor to tell her his mind, 
Though 'twer then a hard task vor a man that wer shy, 
To be married in church, wi' a crowd stannen by. 
But he twold her woone day, " I have housen an' lands, 
We could marry by licence, if you don't like banns," 
An' he cover'd his eyes up wi' woone ov his ban's, 

Vor his head seem'd to zwim as he spoke. 

An' the air look'd so dim as a smoke. 
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Well ! he vound a good nfuighbour to goo in his pleaoe 
Yor to buy the goold ring, vor he hadden the feace. 
An' when he went up vor to put in the banns. 
He did sheake in his lags, an' did sheake in his ban's. 
Then they ax'd vor her neame, an' her parish or town, 
An' he gi'ed em a leaf, wi' her neame a-wrote down ; 
Vor he coulden ha' twold em outright, vor a poun'. 
Vor his tongue wer so weak an' so loose. 
When he wanted to speak 'twer noo use. 

Zoo they went to be married, an' when they got there, 

All the vo'k wer a-gather'd as if 'twer a feair. 

An' he thought, though his pleace mid be pleasant to zome, 

He could all but ha' wish'd that he hadden a-come. 

The bride wer a-smilen as fresh as a rwose, 

An' when he come wi' her, an' show'd his poor nose. 

All the little bwoys shouted, an' cried " There he goes," 

" There he goes." Oh ! vor his peart he velt 

As if the poor heart o'n would melt. 

An' when they stood by the chancel together. 

Oh ! a man mid ha' knock'd en right down wi' a veather. 

He did veel zoo asheam'd that he thought he would rather 

He werden the bridegroom, but only the father. 

But, though 'tis 80 funny to zee en so shy, 
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Yet his mind is so lowly, his lams be so high. 
That to do a mean deed, or to tell woone a lie, 
You'd vind that he'd shun mwore by half, 
Than to stan' vor vo'ks fun, or their laugh. 
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THE WINTER'S WILLOW. 

There Liddy zot bezide her cow, 

Upon her lowly seat, ; 
A. hood did overhang her brow. 

Her pail wer at her veet, ; 
An' she wer kind, an' she wer feair. 
An' she wer young, an' free o' ceare ; 
Vew winters had a-blown her heair, 

Bezide the Winter's Willow. 

She idden woone a-rear'd in town. 

Where many a gayer lass, 0, 
Do trip a-smilen up an' down, 

So peale wi' smoke an' gas, ; 
But here, in yields o' greazen herds, 
Her vaice ha' mingled sweetest words 
Wi' evenen chearms o' busy birds, 
Bezide the Winter's Willow. 
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An' when, at last, wi' beaten breast, 

I knock'd avore her door, O, 
She ax'd me in to teake the best 

O' pleaces on the vloor, ; 
An' smilen feair avore my zight. 
She blush'd bezide the yoUow light 
0' bleazen brands, while winds o' night 
Did sheake the Winter's Willow. 

An' if there's readship in her smile, 
She don't begrudge to speare, O, 
To zomebody, a little while. 

The empty woaken chair, ; 
An' if I've luck upon my zide, 
Why, I do think she'll be my bride 
Avore the leaves ha' twice a-died 
Upon the Winter's Willow. 

Above the coach-wheels' rollen rims 

She never rose to ride, 0, 
Though she do zet her comely lim's 

Above the mare's white zide, O ; 
But don't become too proud to stoop 
An' scrub her mDken-pail's white hoop. 
Or zit a-milken where do droop. 

The wet-stemm'd Winter's Willow. 
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An' I've a cow or two in leaze, 

Along the river-zide, 0, 
An' pails to zet avore her knees, 

At dawn, an' evenen-tide, ; 
An' there she still mid zit, an' look 
Athirt upon the woody nook 
Where vu'st I zeed her by the brook 

Bezide the Winter's Willow. 

Zoo, who would heed the treeless down« 

A-beat by all the storms, 0, 
Or who would heed the busy town, 
Where vo'k do goo in zwarms, 0, 
If he wer in my house below 
The elems, where the vire did glow 
In Liddy's feace, though winds did blow 
Agean the Winter's Willow. 
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I KNOW WHO. 



Aye, aye, vull rathe the zun mus' rise 
To meake us tired o' zunny skies, 
A-sheenen on the whde day drough. 
From momen's dawn tiU evenen's dew. 
When trees be brown an' meads be green. 
An' skies be blue, an' streams do sheen. 
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An' thin-edg'd clouds be snowy white 
Above the bluest hills in zight ; 
But I can let the daylight goo, 
When I've a-met wi' — I know who. 

In spring I met her by a bed 
0' laurels higher than her head ; 
The while a rwose hung white between 
Her blushes an' the laurel's green ; 
An' then in fall, I went along 
The row of elems in* the drong, 
An' heard her zing bezide the cows, 
By yollow leaves o' meaple boughs ; 
But fall or spring is feair to view 
When day do bring me — I know who. 

An' when, wi' wint'r a-comen roun'. 
The purple heath's a-feaden brown, 
An' hangen vern's a-sheaken dead, 
Bezide the hill's besheaded head : 
An' black-wing'd rooks do glitter bright 
Above my head, in pealer light ; 
Then though the birds do still the glee 
That sounded in the zummer tree. 
My heart is light the winter drough, 
In me'th at night, wi' — I know who. 
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JESSIE LEE. 

Above the timber's benden sh'ouds, 

The western wind did softly blow ; 
An' up avore the knap, the clouds 

Did ride as white as driven snow. 
Vrom west to east the clouds did zwim, 
Wi' wind that plied the elem's lim' ; 
Vrom west to east the stream did glide, 
A-sheenen wide, wi' winden brim. 

How feair, I thought, avore the sky 

The slowly-zwimmen clouds do look ; 
How soft the win's a-streamen by ; 

How bright do roll the weavy brook : 
When there, a-passen on my right, 
A-walken slow, an' treaden light. 
Young Jessie Lee come by, an' there 
Took all my ceare, an' all my zight. 

• 

Vor lovely wer the looks her feace 
Held up avore the western sky : 

An' comely wer the steps her peace 
Did meake a-walken slowly by : 
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But I went east, wi' beaten breast, 
Wi' wind, an' cloud, an' brook, vor rest, 
Wi' rest a-lost, vor Jessie gone 
So lovely on, toward the west. 

Blow on, O winds, athirt the hill ; 

Zwim on, clouds ; waters vail, 
Down maeshy rocks, vrom mill to mill ; 

I now can overlook ye all. 
But roll, zun, an' bring to me 
My day, if such a day there be. 
When zome dear path to my abode 
Shall be the road o' Jessie Lee. 
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TRUE LOVE. 



As eveneu air, in green-treed spring, 
Do sheake the new-sprung pa'sley bed. 
An' wither'd ash-tree keys do swing 
An' vail a-flutt'ren roun' our head : 
There, while the birds do zing their zong 
In bushes down the ash-tree drong. 
Come Jessie Lee, vor sweet's the pleace 
Your vaice an* feace can meake vor me. 
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Below the budden ashes' height 
We there can linger in the lew, 
While boughs, a-gilded by the light, 
Do sheen avore the sky o* blue : 
But there by zetten zun, or moon 
A -risen, time will vlee too soon 
Wi' Jessie Lee, vor sweet's the pleace 
Her vaice an' feace can meake vor me. 

Down where the darksome brook do flow, 
Below the bridge's archdd wall, 
Wi' alders dark, a-leanen low, 
Above the gloomy watervall ; 
There I've a-led ye hwome at night, 
Wi' noo feace else 'ithin my zight 
But yours so feair, an' sweet's the pleace 
Your vaice an' feace ha' meade me there. 

An' oh ! when other years do come, 
An' zetten zuns, wi' yoUow gleare, 
Drougli western window-peanes, at hwome, 
Do light upon my evenen chair : 
While day do weane, an' dew do vail, 
Be wi' me then, or else in call, 
As time do vlee, vor sweet's the pleace 
Your vaice an' feace do meake vor me. 
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Ah 1 you do smile, a*thmken light 
O' my true words, but never mind ; 
Smile on, smile on, but still your flight 
Would leave me little jay behind : 
But let me not be zoo a-tried 
Wi' you a-lost where I do bide, 
O Jessie Lee, in aoy pleace 
Your vaice and feace ha' blest vor me. 

I'm sure that when a soul's a-brought 

To this our life ov BlLt an' land, 

Woone mwore's a-mark'd in God's good thought. 

To help, wi' love, his heart an' hand. 

An' oh I if there should be in store 

An angel here vor my poor door, 

'Tis Jessie Lee, vor sweet's the pleace 

Her vuce an' feace can meake vor me. 



THE BEAN YIELD. 

'Twer' where the zun did warm the Icwth, 
An' win' did whiver in the sheade, 
The sweet-air'd beans were out in blooth, 
Down there 'ithin the elem gleade ; 
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A yoUow- banded bee did come, 
An' softly pitch, wi' hush en hum, 
Upon a bean, an' there did sip, 
Upon a swayen blossom's lip : 
An' there cried he, " Aye, I can zee. 
This blossom's all a-zent vor me." 

A -jilted up an' down, astride 

Upon a lofty ho'se a-trot. 

The measter then come by wi' pride. 

To zee the beans that he'd a-got ; 

An' as he zot upon his boss. 

The boss agean did snort an' toss 

His high-ear'd head, an' at the zight 

Ov all the blossom, black an' white : 

" Ah I ah ! " thought he, the seame's the bee, 

" Thease beans be all a-zent vor me." 

Zoo let the worold's riches breed 
A strife o' claims, wi' weak and strong, 
Vor now what cause have I to heed 
Who's in the right, or in the wrong ; 
Since there do come drough yonder hatch, 
An' bloom below the house's thatch. 
The best o' maidens, an' do own 
That she is mine, an' mine alwone : 
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Zoo I can zee that love do gi'e 
The best o? all good gifts to me. 

Vor whose be all the crops an' land 
A-won an' lost, an' bought, an' zwold ; 
Or whose, a-roll'd vrom hand to hand, 
The highest money that's a-twold ? 
Yrom man to man a-passeu on, 
'Tis here to-day, to-morrow gone. 
But there's a blessen high above 
It all — a soul o' stedvast love : 
Zoo let it vlee, if God do gi'e 
Sweet Jessie vor a gift to me. 



WOLD FRIENDS A-MET. 

Aye, vull my heart's blood now do roll. 
An' gay do rise my happy soul, 
An' well they mid, vor here our veet 
Avore woone vier agean do meet ; 
Vor you've avoun' my feace, to greet 
Wi' welcome words my startlen ear. 
An' who be you, but John o' Weer, 
An' I, but William Wellbum. 
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Here, light a candle up, to shed 
Mwore light upon a wold friend's head, 
Au' show the smile, his feace woonce mworo 
Ha' brought us vrom another shore. 
An' I'll heave on a brand avore 
The vier-back, to meake good cheer, 
O' roaren fleames, vor John o' Weer 
To chat wi' William Wellbum. 

Aye, aye, it mid be true that zome, 
When they do wander out vrom hwome, 
Do leave their nearest friends behind, 
Bwoth out o' zight, an* out o' mind ; 
But John an' I ha' ties to bind 
Our souls together, vur or near. 
For, who is he but John o* Weer, 
An' I, but William Wellburn. 

Look, there he is, with twinklen eyes. 
An' elbows down upon his thighs, 
A-chucklfen low, wi' merry grin. 
Though time ha' roughen'd up his chin, 
'Tis still the seame true soul 'ithin. 
As woonce I know'd, when year by year, 
Thik very chap, thik John o' Weer, 
Did play wi' William Wellburn. 
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Come, John, come ; don't be dead-alive 
Here, reach us out your clust'r o' vive. 
Oh ! you be happy. Yees, but that 
Woon't do till you can laugh an' chat. 
Don't blinky, lik' a purren cat. 
But leap an' laugh, an' let vo'k hear 
What's happen'd, min, that John o' Weer 
Eta' met wi' William Wellbum. 

Vor zome, wi' selfishness too strong 
Vor love, do do each other wrong ; 
An' zome do wrangle an' divide 
In hets ov anger, bred o' pride ; 
But who do think that time or tide 
Can breed ill-will in friends so dear, 
As William wer to John o' Weer, 
An' John to WilHam Wellbum ? 

If other vo'ks do gleen to zee 
How loven an' how glad we be. 
What, then, poor souls, they had but vew 
Sich happy days, so long agoo, 
As they that I've a-spent wi' you ; 
But they'd hold woone another dear, 
If woone o' them wer John o' Weer, 
An' t'other William Wellburn. 
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FIFEHEAD. 

'Twer where my fondest thoughts do light, 
At Fifehead, while we spent the night ; 
The millwheers resten rim wer dry, 
An' houn's held up their evenen cry ; 
An' lofty, drough the midnight sky, 
Above the vo'k, wi* heavy heads. 
Asleep upon their darksome beds. 
The stars wer all awake, John. 

Noo birds o* day wer out to spread 
Their wings above the gully's bed, 
An' darkness roun' the elem-tree 
'D a-still'd the charmy childern's glee. 
All he'ths wer' cwold but woone, where we 
Wer gay, 'tis true, but gay an' wise, 
An' laugh'd in light o' maiden's eyes. 
That glissen'd wide awake, John. 

An' when we all, lik' loosen'd hounds, 
Broke out o' doors, wi' merry sounds, 
Our friends among the playsome team, 
AU brought us gwam so vur's the stream, 
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But Jeane, that there, below a gleam 
0' light, watch'd woone o's out o' zight ; 
Vor willenly, vor his " Good night," 
She'd loDger bide awake, John. 

An' while up Leigha we stepp'd along 
Our grassy path, wi' joke an' zong. 
There Plumber, wi' its woody ground, 
0' slopen knaps a-screen'd around, 
Bose dim 'ithout a breath o' sound. 
The wold abode o' squiers a-gone. 
Though while they lay a-sleepen on. 
Their stars wer still awake, John. 



IVY HALL. 

If I've a-st'ream'd below a storm, 

An' not a-velt the rain. 
An' if I ever velt me warm, 

In snow upon the plain, 
'Twer when, as evenen skies wer dim. 
An' vields below my eyes wer dim, 
I went alwone at evenen-fall, 
Athirt the vields to Ivy Hall. 
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I voun' the wind upon the hill. 

Last night, a-roaren loud. 
An' rubben boughs a-creaken shrill 

Upon the ashes' sh'oud ; 
But oh 1 the reelen copse mid groan, 
An' timber's lofty tops mid groan ; 
The hufflen winds be music all, 
Bezide my road to Ivy Hall. 

A sheady grove o' ribbed woaks, 

Is Wootton's shelter'd nest, 
An' woaks do keep the winter's strokes 

Vrom Knapton's evenen rest. 
An' woaks agean wi' bossy stems, 
An' elems wi' their mossy stems. 
Do rise to screen the leafy wall 
An* stwonen roof ov Ivy Hall. 

The darksome clouds mid fling their sleet, 
An' vrost mid pinch me blue. 

Or snow mid cling below my veet. 
An' hide my road vrom view. 

The winter's only jay ov heart, 

An' storms do meake me gay ov heart, 

When I do rest, at evenen-fall, 

Bezide the he'th ov Ivy Hall. 
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There leafy stems do clim' around 

The mossy stwonen eaves ; 
An' there be window-zides a-bound 

Wi' quiv'ren ivy -leaves. 
But though the sky is dim 'ithout. 
An' feaces mid be grim 'ithout, 
Still I ha' smiles when I do call. 
At evenen-tide, at Ivy Hall. 



FALSE FRIENDS-LIKE. 

When I wer' still a bwoy, an' mother's pride, 

A bigger bwoy spoke up to me so kind-like, 

" If you do like, I'll treat ye wi' a ride 

In thease wheel-barrow here." Zoo I wer' blind-like 

To what he had a-worken in his mind-like. 

An' mounted vor a passenger inside ; 

An' comen to a puddle, perty wide. 

He tipp'd me in, a-grinnen back behind-like. 

Zoo when a man do come to me so thick-like. 

An' sheake my hand, where woonce he pass'd me by. 

An' tell me he would do me this or that, 

I can't help thinken o' the big bwoy's trick-like. 

An' then, vor all I can but wag my hat 

An' thank en, I do veel a little shy. 
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THE BACHELOR. 

No ! I don't begrudge en his life, 

Nor his goold, nor his housen, nor lauds ; 
Teake all o't, an' gi'e me my wife, 
A wife's be the cheapest ov hands. 
Lie alwone ! sigh alwone I die alwone ; 

Then be vorgot. 
No ! I be content wi' my lot. 

Ah 1 where be the vingers so feair, 

Vor to pat en so soft on the feace, 
To mend ev'ry stitch that do tear, 
An' keep ev'ry button in pleace P 

Crack a-tore I brack a-tore ! back a-tore I 

Buttons a-vled ! 
Vor want ov a wife wi' her thread. 

Ah 1 where is the sweet-perty head 

That do nod till he's gone out o' zight ? 
An' where be the white earms a-spread, 
To show en he's welcome at night ? 

Dine alwone ! pine alwone 1 whine alwone ! 

Oh I what a life ! 
I'll have a friend in a wife. 
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An' when vrom a meeten o' me'th 

Each husban' do lead hwome his bride. 
Then he do slink hwome to his he'th, 

Wi' his earm a-hung down his cwold zide. 
Slinken on ! blinken on ! thinken on ! 

Gloomy an' glum ; 
Nothen but dullness to come. 

An' when he do onlock his door, 
Do rumble as hollow's a drum, 
An' the vearies a-hid roun' the vloor. 
Do grin vor to zee en so glum. 

Keep alwone 1 sleep alwone ! weep alwone ! 

There let en bide, 
I'll have a wife at my zide. 

But when he's a-laid on his bed 

In a zickness, O, what wull he do ! 
Vor the hands that would lift up his head. 
An' sheake up his pillor anew. 

Ills to come ! pills to come I bills to come ! 

Noo soul to sheare 
The trials the poor wratch must bear. 
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MABRIED PEAIE'S LOVE WALK. 

Gome let's goo down the grove to-night ; 

The moon is up, 'tis all so light 

As day, an' win' do blow enough 

To sheake the leaves, but tidden rough. 

Come, Esther, teake, vor wold time's seake, 

Your hooded cloke, that's on the pin, 

An' wrap up warm, an' teake my earm. 

You'll vind it better out than in. 

Come, Etty dear ; come out o' door, 

An' teake a sweetheart's walk woonce mwore. 

How charmen to our very souls, 

Wer' woonce your evenen maiden strolls. 

The while the zetten zunlight dyed 

Wi' red the beeches' western zide. 

But back avore your vinger wore 

The wedden ring that's now so thin ; 

An' you did sheare a mother's ceare, 

To watch an' call ye early in. 

Come, Etty dear ; come out o' door. 

An' teake a sweetheart's walk woonce mwore. 
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An' then agean, when you could slight 

The clock a-striken leate at night. 

The while the moon, wi' risen rim, 

Did light the beeches' eastern lim.' 

When I'd a-bound your viuger round 

Wi' thik goold ring that's now so thin, 

An' you had nwone but me alwone 

To teake ye leate or early in. 

Gome, Etty dear ; come out o' door, 

An' teake a sweetheart's walk woonce mwore. 

But often when the western zide 

O' trees did glow at evenen-tide, 

Or when the leater moon did light 

The beeches' eastern boughs at night, 

An' in the grove, where vo'k did rove 

The crumpled leaves did vlee an* spin. 

You coulden sheare the pleasure there : 

Your work or childem kept ye in. 

Come, Etty dear ; come out o' door, 

An' teake a sweetheart's walk woonce mwore. 

But ceares that zunk your oval chin 
Agean your bosom's lily skin, 
Vor all they meade our life so black. 
Be now a-lost behind our back. 
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Zoo never mwope, in midst of hope, 

To slight our blessens would be sin. 

Ha ! ha ! well done, now this is fun ; 

When you do like I'll bring ye in. 

Here, Etty dear ; here, out o' door. 

We'll teake a sweetheart's walk woonce mwore. 

A WIFE A-PRAISED. 

'Twer May, but ev'ry leaf wer' dry 
All day below a sheenen sky ; 
The zun did glow wi' yollow gleare, 
An' cowslips blow wi' yollow gleare, 
Wi' greygles' beUs a-droopen low, 
An' bremble boughs a-stoopen low; 
While culvers in the trees did coo 
Above the vallen dew. 

An' there, wi' heair o' glossy black, 
Bezide your neck an' down your back. 
You rambled gay a-bloomen feair; 
By boughs o' may a-bloomen feair ; 
An' while the birds did twitter nigh. 
An' water weaves did glitter nigh. 
You gather'd cowslips in the lew. 
Below the vallen dew. 
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An' now, while you've a-been my bride 
As years o* flow'rs ha' bloom'd an* died, 
Your smilen feace ha' been my jay ; 
Your soul o* greace ha* been my jay ; 
An* wi* my everien rest a-come, 
An* zunsheen to the west a-come, 
I'm glad to teake my road to you 
Vrom yields o' vallen dew. 

An* when the rain do wet the may, 
A-bloomen where we woonce did stray. 
An' win' do blow along so vast. 
An* streams do flow along so vast ; 
Agean the storms so rough abroad. 
An' angry tongues so gruff abroad. 
The love that I do meet vrom you 
Is lik' the vallen dew. 

An* you be sprack's a bee on wing. 
In search ov honey in the spring : 
The dawn-red sky do meet ye up ; 
The birds vu'st cry do meet ye up ; 
An* wi* your feace a-smilen on. 
An* busy hands a-tweilen on, 
You*ll vind zome useful work to do 
Until the vallen dew. 
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THE WIFE A-LOST. 

Since I noo mwore do zee your feace, 

Up steairs or down below, 
I'll zit me in the Iwonesome pleaoe, 

Where flat-bough'd beech do grow ; 
Below the beeches' bough, my love, 

Where you did never come, 
An' I don't look to meet ye now. 

As I do look at hwome. 

Since you noo mwore be at my zide. 

In walks in zummer het, 
I'll goo alwone where mist do ride, 

Drough trees a-drippen wet : 
Below the rain-wet bough, my love. 

Where you did never come. 
An' I don't grieve to miss ye now. 

As I do grieve at hwome. 

Since now bezide my dinner-bwoard 
Your vaice do never sound, 

I'll eat the bit I can avword, 
A-vield upon the ground ; 
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Below the darksome bough, my love, 

Where you did never dine. 
An' I don't grieve to miss ye now. 

As I at hwome do pine. 

Since I do miss your Yslce an' feace 

In prayer at eventide, 
I'll pray wi' woone sad vatce vor greace 

To goo where you do bide ; 
Above the tree an' bough, my love. 

Where you be gone avore. 
An' be a-wai'ten vor me now. 

To come vor evermwore. 
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THE THORNS IN THE GEATE. 

Ah ! Measter Collins overtook 
Our knot o' vo'k a-stannen still. 
Last Zunday, up on Ivy Hill, 
To zee how strong the corn did look. 
An' he stay'd back awhile an' spoke 
A vew kind words to all the vo'k, 
Vor good or joke, an' wi' a smile 
Begun a-playen wi' a chile. 
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The zull, wi' iron zide awry, 
Had long a-vurrow'd up the vield ; 
The heavy roller had a-wheel'd 
It smooth vor showers vrom the sky ; 
The bird-bwoy's ciy, a-risen shrill. 
An' clacker, had a-left the hill, 
All bright but still, vor time alwone 
To speed the work that we'd a-done. 

Down drough the wind, a-blowen keen. 
Did gleare the nearly cloudless sky, 
An' com in bleade, up ancle-high, 
'Ithin the geate did quiver green ; 
An' in the geate a-lock'd there stood 
A prickly row o' thomen wood, 
Vor vo'k vor food had done their best, 
An' left to Spring to do the rest. 

" The geate," he cried, " a-seal'd wi' thorn 
Vrom harmvul veet's a-left to hold 
The bleade a-springen vrom the mwold, 
While God do ripen it to com. 
An' zoo in life let us vulvil 
Whatever is our Meaker's will. 
An' then bide still, wi' peacevul breast, 
While He do manage all the rest. 
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ANGELS BY THE DOOR. 

Oh I there be angels evermwore, 
A-passen onward by the door, 
A-zent to teake our jays, or come 
To bring us zome — O Mearianne. 
Though doors be shut, an' bars be stout, 
Noo bolted door can keep em out ; 
But they wull leave us ev'ry thing 
They have to bring — My Mearianne. 

An' zoo the days a-stealen by, 
Wi' zuns a-riden drough the sky. 
Do bring us things to leave us sad, 
Or meake us glad — O Mearianne. 
The day that's mild, the day that's stern. 
Do teake, in stillness, each his turn ; 
An' evils at their worst mid mend, 
Or even end — My Mearianne. 

But still, if we can only bear 
Wi' faith an' love, our pain an' ceare, 
We shan't vind missen jays a-lost, 
Though we be crost — O Mearianne. 
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But all a-took to heav'n, an* stow'd 
Where we can't weaste em on the road, 
As we do wander to an' fro, 
Down here below — My Mearianne. 

But there be jays I'd soonest choose 
To keep, vrom them that I must lose ; 
Your worksome hands to help my tweil. 
Your cheerful smile — O Meariann^. 
The Zunday bells o' yonder tow'r, 
The moonlight sheades o' my own bow'r, 
An* rest avore our vier-zide, 
At evenen-tide — My Mearianne. 
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YO'K A-COMEN INTO CHUKCH. 

The church do seem a touchen zight. 
When vo'k, a-comen in at door, 
Do softly tread the long-jol'd vloor 
Below the pillar'd arches' height, 
Wi' bells a-pealen, 
Vo'k a-kneelen, 
Hearts a-healen, wi' the love 
An' peace a-zent em vrom above. 
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An' there, wi* mild an' thoughtvul feace, 

Wi* downcast eyes, an* voices dum', 

The wold an' young do slowly come, 

A.n' teake in stillness each his pleace, 

A-zinken slowly, 

Kneelen lowly, 

Seeken holy thoughts alwone, 

In pray'r avore their Meaker's throne. 

« 
An' there be sons in youthvul pride. 

An' fathers weak wi' years an' pain. 

An' daughters in their mother's train, 

The tall wi' smaller at their zide ; 

Heads in mumen 

Never turnen, 

Cheaks a-bumen, wi' the het 

0' youth, an' eyes noo tears do wet. 

There friends do settle, zide by zide. 
The knower speechless to the known ; 
Their vaice is there vor God alwone ; 
To flesh an' blood their tongues be tied. 
Grief a-wringen. 
Jay a-zingen, 
Pray'r a-bringen welcome rest 
So softly to the troubled breast. 
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WOONB RULE. 

An' while I zot, wi' thoughtvul mind, 

Up where the Iwouesome Coombs do wind, 

An' watch'd the little gully slide 

So crooked to the river-zide ; 

I thought how wrong the Stour did seem 

To roll along his ramblen stream, 

A-runnen wide the left o' south. 

To vind his mouth, the right-hand zide. 

But though his stream do teake, at mill, 
An eastward bend by Newton Hill, 
An' goo to lay his welcome boon 
0' d^ly water round Hammoon, 
An' then wind off agean, to run 
By Blanvord, to the noonday zun, 
'Tis only bound bj^ woone rule all. 
An' that's to vail down steepest ground. 

An' zoo, I thought, as we do bend 
Our way drough life, to reach our end, 
Our God ha* gi'ed us, vrom our youth, 
Woone rule to be our guide — His truth. 
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An' zoo wi' that, thoogh we mid teake 
Wide rambles vor our callens' seake, 
What is, is best, we needen fear. 
An' we shall steer to happy rest. 



GOOD MBASTER COLLINS. 

Aye, Mr. Collins wer a-blest 
Wi* greace, an' now's a-gone to rest ; 
An' though his heart did beat so meek 
'S a little child's, when he did speak. 
The godly wisdom ov his tongue 
Wer dew o' greace to wold an* young. 

'Twer woonce, upon a zummer's tide, 
I zot at Brookwell by his zide, 
A?ore the leake, upon the rocks. 
Above the water's idle shocks. 
As little playsome weaves did zwim 
Agean the water's windy brim. 
Out where the lofty tower o* stwone 
Did Stan' to years o' wind an' zun ; 
An' where the zwellen pillars bore 
A pworch above the heavy door, 
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Wi' sister sbeades a-reacli^n cool 

Athirt the stwones an' sparkl^n pool. 

I spoke zome word that meade en smile, 

O' girt vo'k's wealth an' poor vo'k's tweil, 

As if I pin'd, vor want ov greace, 

To have a lord's or squier's pleace. 

** No, no," he zaid, " what God do zend 

Is best vor all o's in the end. 

An' all that we do need the mwost 

Do come to us wi* least o* cost ; — 

Why, who could live upon the e'th 

'Ithout God's gift ov air vor breath P 

Or who could bide below the zun 

If water didden rise an' run P 

An' who could work below the skies 

If zun an' moon did never rise P 

Zoo air an' water, an' the light. 

Be higher gifts, a-reckou'd right. 

Than all the goold the darksome clay 

Can ever yield to zunny day : 

But then the air is roun' our heads, 

Abroad by day, or on our beds ; 

Where land do gi'e us room to bide, 

Or seas do spread vor ships to ride ; 

An' He do zend his waters free, 

Yrom clouds to lands, vrom lands to sea ; 
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An' momen light do biosli an' glow, 
'Ithout our tweil — 'ithout our ho. 

'* Zoo let us never pine, in sin, 
Yor gifts that be n't the best to win ; 
The heaps o' goold that zome mid pile, 
Wi' sleepless nights an' peaceless tweil ; 
Or manor that mid reach so wide 
As Blackmwore is vrom zide to zide. 
Or kingly sway, wi' life or death, 
Vor helpless childem ov the e'th : 
Yor thease be n't gifts, as He do know. 
That He in love should vu'st bestow ; 
Or else we should have had our sheare 
O'm all wi' little tweil or ceare. 

" Ov all His choicest gifts. His cry 
Is, * Gome, ye moneyless, and buy.' 
Zoo blest is he that can but lift 
His prayer vor a happy gift." 
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HEERENSTON. 

Zoo then the leady an' the squier. 
At Christmas, gathered gert an' small, 

Vor me'th, avore their roaren vier, 

An' roun' their bwoard, 'ithin the hall ; 

An' there, in glitt'ren rows, between 

The roun'-rimm'd pleates, oar knives did sheen, 
Wi* frpthy eale, an* cup, an' can, 
Yor maid an' man, at Herrenston. 

An' there the jeints o' beef did stand, 

Lik* cliffs o' rock, in goodly row ; 
Where woone mid quarry till his hand 

Did tire, an' meake but little show ; 
An* a'ter we'd a-took our seat. 
An' greace had been a*zaid vor meat. 

We zet to work, an' zoo begun 

Our feast an' fun at Herrenston. 

An' mothers there, bezide the bwoards, 

Wi' little childem in their laps. 
Did stoop, wi' loven looks an' words. 

An' yeed em up wi' bits an' draps ; 
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An' smilen husbands went in quest 
O' what their wives did like the best ; 
An' you'd ha' zeed a happy zight» 
Thik merry night, at Uerrenston. 

An' then the band, wi' each his leaf 
0' notes, above us at the zide, 

Play'd up the praise ov England's beef 
An' viU'd our hearts wi' EngHsh pride ; 

An' leafy chains o' garlands hung, 

Wi' dazzlen stripes o' flags, that swung 
Above us, in a bleaze o' lights 
Thik happy night, at Herrenston. 

An' then the clerk, avore the vire. 
Begun to lead, wi' smilen feace» 

A carol, wi' the Monkton quire. 
That rung drough all the (crowded pleace. 

An' dins' o' words an' laughter broke 

In merry peals drough clouds o' smoke ; 
Vor hardly wer there woone that spoke. 
But pass'd a joke, at Herrenston. 

Then man an' mud stood up by twos» 
In rows, drough passage, out to door. 

An' gaily beat, wi' nimble shoes, 
A dance upon the stwonen floor. 
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But who is worthy vor to tell, 
If she that then did bear the bell, 
Wer' woone o' Moukton, or o' Ceame, 
Or zome sweet neame oy Herrenston. 

Zoo peace betide the gert vo'k's lands. 
When they can stoop, wi' kindly smile. 

An' teake a poor man by the hand. 
An' cheer en in his daily tweil. 

An' oh ! mid He that's vur above 

The highest here, reward their love. 

An' gi'e their happy souls, drough greace, 
A higher pleace than Herrenston. 
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OUT AT PLOUGH. 

Though cool avore the sheenen sky 
Do vail the sheades below the copse. 
The timber-trees, a-reachen high. 
Ha' zunsheen on their lofty tops. 
Where yonder land's a-lyen plow'd. 
An' red, below the snow-white cloud. 
An' vlocks o' pitch^n rooks do vwold 
Their wings to walk upon the mwold. 

While floods be low. 

An' buds do grow. 

An' ear do blow, a-broad, 0. 
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But though the bSi is cwold below 
The creaken copses' darksome screen, 
The truest sheade do only show 
How strong the warmer zun do sheen ; 
An' even times o' grief an' pain, 
Ha' good a-comen in their train, 
An' 'tis but happiness do mark 
The sheades o' sorrow out so dark. 

As tweils be sad. 

Or smiles be glad. 

Or times be bad, at hwome, 0. 

An' there the zunny land do lie 
Below the hangen, in the lew, 
Wi' vurrows now a-crumblen dry. 
Below the plowman's dousty shoe ; 
An' there the bwoy do whissel sh'ill, 
Below the skylark's merry bill, 
Where primrwose beds do deck the zides 
O' banks below the meaple wrides. 

As trees be bright 

Wi' bees in flight, 

An' weather's bright, abroad, 0. 
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An' there, as sheenen wheels do spin 
Vull speed along the dousty rwoad, 
He can but stan', an' wish 'ithin 
His mind to be their happy Iwoad, 
That he mid gaily ride, an' goo 
To towns the rwoad mid teake en drough, 
An' zee, for woonce, the zights behind 
The bluest hills his eyes can vind, 

0' towns, an' tow'rs. 

An' downs, an' flow'rs, 

In zunny hours, abroad, 0. 

But still, Yor aU the weather's feair. 
Below a cloudless sky o' blue. 
The bwoy at plough do little ceare 
How vast the brightest day mid goo ; 
Yor he'd be glad to zee the zun 
A-zetten, wi' his work a-done. 
That he, at hwome, mid still injay 
His happy bit ov evenen play. 

So light's a lark 

Till night is dark. 

While dogs do bark, at hwome, 0. 
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THE BWOAT. 

Where cows did slowly seek the brink 

0' Staur^ drough zonbumt grass, to drink ; 

Wi' yishen float, that there did zink 

An' rise, I zot as in a dream. 
The dazzlen zun did cast his light 
On hedge-row blossom, snowy white. 
Though nothen yet did come in zight, 

A-stirren on the stray^n stream ; 

Till, out by sheady rocks there show'd, 
A bwoat along his foamy road, 
Wi* thik feair maid at mill, a-row'd 

Wi' Jeane behind her brother's oars. 
An* steately as a queen o* vo'k. 
She zot wi' floaten scarlet cloak. 
An' comen on, at ev'ry stroke. 

Between my withy-sheaded shores. 

The broken stream did idly try 
To show her sheape a-riden by. 
The rushes brown-bloom'd stems did ply. 
As if they bow'd to her by will. 
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The rings o* water, wi' a sock, 
Did break upon the mossy rock, 
An' gi'e my beaten heart a shock, 
Above my float's up-leapen quill. 

Then, like a cloud below the skies, 
A-drifted off, wi' less'nen size. 
An' lost, she floated vrom my eyes. 

Where down below, the stream did wind ; 
An' left the quiet weaves woonce mwore. 
To zink to rest, a sky-blue'd vloor, 
Wi' all so still's the dote they bore. 

Aye, all but my own ruffled mind. 
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THE PLEACE OUR OWN AGE AN. 

Well ! thanks to you, my faithful Jeane, 
So worksome wi' your head an' hand. 
We seaved enough to get agean 
My poor forefathers' plot o' land. 
'Twer folly lost, an' cunn^n got. 
What should ha' come to me by lot. 
But let that goo ; 'tis well the land 
Is come to hand, by be'th or not. 
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An' there the brook, a-winden round 

The parrick zide, do mn below 

The grey-stwon'd bridge wi' gurglen sound, 

A-sheaded by the arches' bow ; 

Where former days the wold brown meare, 

Wi' father on her back, did wear 

Wi' heavy shoes the grav'ly leane. 

An' sheake her meane o' yoUor heair. 

An' many zummers there ha' glow'd, 
To shrink the brook in bubblen shoals, 
An' warm the doust upon the road. 
Below the trav'ller's bumen zoles. 
An' zome ha' zent us to our bed 
In grief, an' zome in jay ha' vied ; 
But vew ha' come wi' happier light 
Than what's now bright, above our head. 

The brook did peart, zome years agoo. 
Our Grenley meads vrom Knapton's Bidge ; 
But now you know, between the two, 
A road's a-meade by Grenley Bridge. 
Zoo why should we shrink back at zight 
Ov hindrances we ought to slight ? 
A hearty will, wi' God our friend. 
Will gain its end, if 'tis but right. 
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JOHN AN' THOMAS. 

Thomas, — How b'ye, then, John, to-night ; an* how 
Be times a-waggen on w' ye now ? 
I can't help slackenen my peace 
When I do come along your pleace. 
To zee what crops your bit o' groun' 
Do bear ye all the zummer roun'. 
'Tis true you don't get fruit nor blewth, 
'Ithin the glassen houses' lewth ; 
But if a man can rear a crop 
Where win' do blow an' rain can drop, 
Do seem to come, below your hand, 
As fine as any in the land. 

John, — Well, there, the gearden 3tuff an' flow'rs 
Don't leave me many idle hours ; 
But still, though I mid plant or zow, 
'Tis Woone above do meake it grow. 

Thomas, — Aye, aye, that's true, but still your strip 
0' groun' do show good workmanship : 
You've onions there nine inches round, 
An' turmits that would waigh a pound ; 
An' cabbage wi' its hard white head, 
An' teaties in their dousty bed. 
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An' carrots big an' stnu^ht enough 
Yor any show o' gearden stuff; 
An' trees oy apples' red-sldnn'd balls. 
An' purple plums upon the walls, 
An' peas an' beans ; bezides a store 
0' hearbs vor ev'iy pain an' zore. 

John, — ^An' over hedge the win's a -heard, 
A-ruslen drough my barley's beard ; 
An' swayen wheat do overspread 
Zix ridges in a sheet o' red ; 
An' then there's woone thing I do call 
The girtest handiness ov all : 
My ground is here at hand, avore 
My eyes, as I do stand at door ; 
An' zoo I've never any need 
To goo a mile to pull a weed. 

Th(yma», — No, sure, a miel shoulden stratch 

Between woone's gearden an' woone's hatch. 
A man would like his house to stand 
Bezide his little bit o' land. 

John, — ^Tees, When woone's groun' vor gearden stuff 
Is roun' below the house's ruf. 
Then woone can spend upon woone's land 
Odd minutes that mid lie on hand, 
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The while, wi' night a-comen on, 
The red west sky's a-wearen wan ; 
Or while woone's wife, wi' busy hands, 
Ayore her vier o' bumen brands, 
Do put, as best she can a v word, 
Her bit o' dinner on the bwoard. 
An' here, when I do teake my road, 
At breakfast-time, agwain abrode, 
Why, I can zee if any plot 
0' groun' do want a hand or not ; 
An' bid my childern, when there's need. 
To draw a reake or pull a weed. 
Or heal young beans or peas in line, 
Or tie em up wi' rods an' twine, 
Or peel a kindly withy white 
To hold a droopen flow'r upright. 

I%omas. — No. Bits o' time can zeldom come 

To much on groun' a mile vrom hwome 
A man at hwome should have in view 
The jobs his childem's hands can do ; 
An' groun' abrode mid teake em all 
Beyond their mother's zight an' call. 
To get a zoaken in a storm, 
Or vaU, i' may be, into harm. 

John, — Yees. Gearden groun', as I've a-zed, 
Is better near woone's bwoard an' bed. 
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PENTRIDGE BY THE RIVER. 

Pentridge !— oh ! my heart's a-zwellen 
Vull o' jay wi' vo'k a-tellen 

Any news o' thik wold pleace, 
An' the boughy hedges round it, 
An' the river that do bound it 

Wi' his dark but glis'nen feace. 
Vor there's noo land, on either hand, 
To me lik' Pentridge by the river. 

Be there any leaves to quiver 
On the aspen by the river ? 

Doo he sheade the water still. 
Where the rushes be a-growen. 
Where the sullen Stour's a-flowen 

Drough the meads vrom mill to mill ? 
Vor if a tree wer dear to me. 
Oh ! 'twer thik aspen by the river. 

There, in eegrass new a-shooten, 
I did run on even vooten, 

Happy, over new-mown land ; 
Or did zing wi' zingen drushes 
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While I pMted, out o' rushes. 
Little baskets vor my hand ; 
Bezide the clote that there did float, 
Wi' yollow blossoms, on the river. 

When the western zun's a-irallen. 
What shrill viuce is now a-calien 

Hwome the deairy to the psols ; 
Who do dreve em on, a-flingen 
Wide-bow'd horns, or slowly zwingen 

Eight an' left their tufty tiuls ? 
As they do goo a-huddled drough 
The geate a-leaden up vrom river. 

Bl^ed grass is now a-shooten 

Where the vloor wer woonce our vooten, 

While the hall wer stiU in pleace. 
Stwones be looser in the wallen ; 
Hollow trees be nearer vallen ; 

Ev'ry thing ha' chang'd its feace. 
But stiU the neame do bide the seame — 
'Tis Pentridge — Pentridge by the river. 
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WHEAT. 

In brown-leav'd Fall the wheat a-left 

'Ithin its darksome bed. 
Where all the creaken roller's heft 

Seal'd down its lowly head, 
Sprung sheakeu drough the crumblen mwold, 

Green-yollow, vrom below, 
An' bent its bleades, a-glitt'ren ewold. 
At last in winter snow. 
Zoo luck betide 
The upland zide, 
W^here wheat do wride, 
In com-vields wide, 
By crowns o' Dorset Downs, 0. 

An' while the screamen bird-bwoy shook 

Wi' little zun-burnt hand, 
His dacker at the bright-wing'd rook, 

About the zeeded land ; 
His measter there did come an' stop 

His bridle-champen meare, 
Wi' thankvul heart, to zee his crop 

A-comen up so feair. 
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As there awhile 
By geate or stile. 
He gi'ed the chile 
A cheeren smile, 
By crowns o' Dorset Downs, 0. 

At last, wi' ears o' darksome red. 

The yollow stalks did ply, 
A-swayen slow, so heavy's lead. 

In air a-blowen by ; 
An' then the busy reapers laid 

In row their russl^n grips, 
An' sheaves, a-lean^n head by head. 
Did meake the stitches tips. 
Zoo food's a-vound, 
A-comen round, 
Yrom zeed in ground. 
To sheaves a-bound. 
By crowns o' Dorset Downs, 0. 

An' now the wheat, in lofty Iwoads, 
Above the meares' broad backs. 

Do ride along the crackl^n rwoads. 
Or dowsty waggon-tracks. 

An* there, mid every busy pick. 
Ha' work enough to do ; 
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An' where, avore, we built woone rick, 
Mid tliease year gi'e us two ; 

Wi' God our friend. 

An' wealth to spend, 

Vor zome good end, 

That times mid mend, 
In towns, an' Dorset Downs, 0. 

Zoo let the merry thatcher veel 

Fine weather on his brow. 
As he, in happy work, do kneel 
Up roun' the new-built mow. 
That now do zwell in sich a size, 

An' rise to sich a height, 
That, oh ! the miller's wistful eyes 
Do sparkle at the zight. 
An' long mid stand, 
A happy band. 
To till the land, 
Wi' head an' hand. 
By crowns o* Dorset Downs, 0. 
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THE MEAD IN JUNE. 

Ah I how the looks o' sky an' ground 
Do change wi' months a-stealen round, 
When northern winds, by starry night. 
Do stop in ice the river's flight ; 
Or brooks in winter rams do zwell, 
Lik' roUen seas athirt the deli ; 
Or trickle thin in zummer tide ; 
Among the mossy stwones half dried ; 
But still, below the zun or moon, 
The fearest yield's the mead in June. 

An' I must own, my heart do beat 
Wi* pride avore my own blue geate, 
Where I can bid the steately tree 
Be cast, at langth, avore my knee ; 
An* clover red, an* deazies feair. 
An' gil'cups wi* their yollow gleare. 
Be all a-match'd avore my zight 
By wheelen buttervlees in flight. 
The while the burn^n zun at noon 
Do sheen upon my mead in June. 
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An' there do zing the swingen lark 
So gay's above the finest park, 
An' day do sheade my trees as true 
As any steately avenue ; 
An' sbow'ry clouds o' spring do pass 
To shed their rimi on my young grass. 
An' Bit do blow the whole day long, 
To bring me breath, an' teake my zong. 
An' I do miss noo needvid boon 
A-gied to other meads in June. 

An' when the bloom^n rwose do ride 

Upon the boughy hedge's zide. 

We haymeakers, in snow-white sleeves. 

Do work in sheades o' quiv'ren leaves. 

In afternoon, a-liften high 

Our reakes avore the viery sky, 

A-reaken up the hay a-dried 

By day, in longsome weales, to bide 

In chilly dew below the moon, 

0' shorten'd nights in zultry June. 

An' there the brook do softly flow 
Along, a-benden in a bow. 
An' vish, wi' zides o' zilver-white. 
Do flash vrom shoals a dazzlen light ; 
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An' alders by the water's edge, 
Do sheade the ribbon-bleaded zedge ; 
An* where, below the withy's head, 
The zwimmen clote-leaves be a-spread, 
The angler is a-zot at noon 
Upon the flow'ry bank in June. 

Vor all the aier that do bring 

My little mead the breath o' spring, 

By day an' night's a-flowen wide 

Above all other yields bezide ; 

Vor all the zun above my ground 

'S a-zent vor all the n^hbours round, 

An' run do yall, an' streams do flow, 

Yor lands above, an' lands below. 

My bit o' mead is God's own boon, 

To me alwone, vrom June to June. 
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EARLY EISEN. 



The air to gi'e your cheaks a hue 

0* rwosy red, so fesar to view. 

Is what do sheake the grass-bleades gray 

At break o' day, in mornen dew ; 
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Vor Yo'k that will be rathe abrode. 
Will meet wi' health apon their road. 

Bat biden up tiU dead o' night. 
When ban's o' clocks do stan' upright^ 
By candle-light, do soon consume 
The feace's bloom, an' turn it white. 
An' light a-cast vrom midnight skies 
Do blunt the sparklen oy the eyes. 

Vor health do weake vrom nightly dreams 
Below the momen's early beams. 
An' leave the dead-air'd houses' eaves, 
Vor quiv'ren leaves, an' bubblen streams, 
A-glitt'ren brightly to the view, 
Below a sky o' cloudless blue. 



ZELLEN WOONE'S HONEY TO BUY ZOME'HAT 

SWEET. 

Why, his heart's lik' a popple, so hard as a stwone, 

Vor 'tis money, an' money's his ho. 
An' to handle an' reckon it up vor his own,, 

Is the best o' the jays he do know. 
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Why, yor money he'd gi'e up his lags an' be leame, 
Or would peart wi' his zight an' be blind. 

Or would lose vo'k's good will, vor to have a bad neame. 
Or his peace, an' have trouble o' mind. 

But wi' ev'ry good thing that his meanness mid bring, 
He'd pay vor his money, 

An' only zell honey to buy zome'hat sweet. 

He did whisper to me, " You do know that you stood 

By the Squier, wi' the vote that you had, 
You could ax en to help ye to zome'hat as good. 

Or to vind a good pleace vor your lad." 
" Aye, aye, but if I were beholden vor bread 

To another," I zaid, " I should bind 
All my body an' soul to the nod of his head. 

An' gi'e up all my freedom o' mind." 
An' then, if my pain wer' a-zet wi' my gain, 

I should pay vor my money. 
An' only zell honey to buy zome'hat sweet. 

Then, if my bit o' brook that do wind so vur round, 
Wer but his, why, he'd straighten his bed, 

An' the wold stunpole woak that do stan' in my ground, 
Shoudden long sheade the grass wi' his head. 

But if I do vind jay where the leaves be a-shook 
On the limbs, wi' their sheades on the grass. 
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Or below, in the bow of the withy-bound nook. 

That the rock-washen water do pass, 
Then wi' they jays a-yled an' zome goold in their stead, 

I should pay vor my money, 
An' only zell honey to buy zome'hat sweet. 

No, be my lot good work, wi' the lungs well in play. 

An' good rest when the body do tire, 
Vor the mind a good conscience, wi' hope or wi' jay, 

Vor the body, good lewth, an' good vire. 
There's noo good o' goold, but to buy what 'ull meake 

Vor our happiness here among men ; 
An' who would gi'e happiness up vor the seake 

0' zome money to buy it agean ? 
Vor twould seem to the eyes ov a man that is wise, 

lik' money vor money. 
Or zellen woone's honey to buy zome'hat sweet. 
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DOBBIN DEAD. 
Thomoi (1) an' John (2) a-ta'ken o't, 

2. 1 do veel vor ye, Thomas, vor I be a-fear'd 
You've lost your wold meare then, by what I've a-heard. 

1. Tees, my meare is a-gone, an' the cart's in the shed 
Wi' his wheelbonds a-rusten, an' I'm out o' bread ; 
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Vor what be my ban's vor to earn me a crowst, 
Wi' noo meare's vower legs vor to trample the dowst. 

2. Well, how did it happen ? He veil vrom the brim 
Ov a cliff, as the teale is, an' broke ev'ry lim*. 

1. Why, I gi'ed en his run, an' he shook his wold meane, 
An' he rambled a-veeden in Westergap Leane ; 

An' there he must needs goo a-riggen, an' crope 
Vor a vew bleades o' grass up the wo'st o' the slope ; 
Though I should ha' thought his wold head would ha' 

know'd 
That vor stiff lags, lik' his, the best pleace wer' the road. 

2. An' you hadden a-kept en so short he must dim', 
Lik' a gwoat, vor a bleade' at the risk ov a lim'. 

1. No, but there, I'm a-twold, he did clim' an' did slide. 
An' did screape, an' did slip, on the shelv^n bank-zide» 
An' at langth lost his vooten, an' roU'd vrom the top, 
Down, thump, kick, an' higgledly, piggledly, flop. 

2. Dear me, that is bad 1 I do veel vor your loss, 
Vor a vew years agoo, Thomas, I lost my boss. 

1. How wer't P if I heard, I have now a-vorgot ; 

Wer the poor thing bewitch'd, or a-pweison'd, or what ? 

2. He wer out, an' a-meaken his way to the brink 

0' the stream at the end o' Church Leane, vor to drink ; 
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An' he met wi' zome yew-twigs the men had a-cast 
Vrom the yew-tree, in churchyard, the road that he past. 
He wer pweison'd. (1) dear, 'tis a hard loss to bear. 
Tor a tranter's whole bread is a-lost wi' his meare ; 
But ov all churches' yew-trees, I never zet eyes 
On a tree that would come up to thik woone vor size. 

\. No, 'tis long years agone, but do linger as clear 
In my mind though as if I'd a-heard it to year, [feace 
When King George wer in Dorset, an' show'd his round 
By our very own doors, at our very own pleace. 
That he look'd at thik yew-tree, an' nodded his head, 
An' he zaid, — an' I'll tell ye the words that he zaid : — 
" I'll be bound, if you'll search my dominions all drough. 
That you woon't vind the fellow to thik there wold yew." 
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HAPPINESS. 



Ah 1 you do seem to think the ground, 
Where happiness is best a-vound, 
Is where the high-peal'd park do reach 
Wi' elem-rows, or clumps o' beech ; 
Or where the coach do stand avore 
The twelve-tunn'd house's lofty door. 
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Or men can ride behin' their hounds 
Tor miles athirt their own wide grounds, 

An' seldom wi' the lowly ; 
Upon the green that we do tread, 
Below the welsh-nut's wide-limb'd head, 
Or grass where apple trees do spread ? 
No, so's ; no, no : not high nor low : 
'Tis where the heart is holy. 

'Tis true its veet mid tread the yloor, 
'Ithin the marble-pillar'd door. 
Where day do cast, in high-roofd halls, 
His light drough lofty window'd walls ; 
An' wax-white ban's do never tire 
Wi' strokes ov heavy work vor hire. 
An' all that money can avword 
Do Iwoad the zilver-brighten'd bwoard ; 

Or mid be wi' the lowly, 
Where turfs a-smwolderen avore 
The back, to warm the stwonen vloor. 
An' love's at hwome 'ithin the door ? 
No, so's ; no, no ; not high nor low : 

'Tis where the heart is holy. 

An' ceare can come 'ithin a ring 
0' sworded guards, to smite a king. 
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Though he mid hold 'ithin his hands 
The zwarmen vo'k o' many lands ; 
Or goo in drough the iron-geate 
Avore the house o' lofty steate ; 
Or reach the miser that do smile 
A-builden up his goolden pile ; 

Or else mid smite the lowly, 
That have noo pow'r to loose or bind 
Another's body, or his mind, 
But only hands to help mankind. 
If there is rest 'ithin the breast, 

*Tis where the heart is holy. 



GRUFFMOODT GRIM. 

Aye, a sad life his wife must ha' led, 
Vor so snappish he's leately a-come. 
That there's nothen but anger or dread 
Where he is, abroad or at hwome ; 
He do wreak all his spite on the bwones 
0' whatever do vlee, or do crawl ; 
He do quarrel wi' stocks, an' wi' stwones, 
An' the rain, if do hold up or vail ; 
There is nothen vrom mornen till night 
Do come right to Gruffmoody Grim. 
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Woone night, in his anger, he zwore 
At the yier, that didden bum free : 
An' he het zome o't out on the vloor, 
Yor a vlanker it cast on his knee. 
Then he kicked it yor burneu the child, 
An' het it among the cat's heairs ; 
An' then beat the cat, a-run wild, 
Wi' a spark on her back up the steairs ; 
Vor even the vier an' fieame 
Be to bleame wi' Gruffmoody Grim. 

Then he snarl'd at the tea in his cup, 
Vor 'twer all a-got cwold in the pot. 
But 'twer woo'se when his wife vili'd it up 
Vrom the vire, vor 'twer then scalden hot ; 
Then he growl'd that the bread wer sich stuff 
As noo hammer in parish could crack. 
An' flung down the knife in a huff; 
Vor the edge o'n wer thicker'n the back. 
Vor beakers an' meakers o' tools 
Be all fools wi' Gruffmoody Grim, 

Oh 1 he's welcome, vor me, to breed dread 
Wherever his sheade mid alight. 
An' to live wi' noo me'th round his head, 
An' noo feace wi' a smile in his zight ; 
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But let yo'k be all merry an' zing 

At the he'tb where my own logs do bum. 

An* let anger's wild vist never swing 

In where I have a door on his dum ; 

Vor I'll be a happier man, 

While I can, than Gruffmoody Grim. 4 

To zit down by the vier at night, 
Is my jay — vor I woon't call it pride, — 
Wi' a brand on the bricks, all alight. 
An' a pile 0' zome mwore at the zide. 
Then tell me 0' zome'hat that's droll. 
An' I'll laugh tiU my two zides do cache ; 
Or 0' naighbours in sorrow 0' soul. 
An' I'll tweil all the night vor their seake ; 
An' show that to teake things amiss 
Idden bliss, to Gruffmoody Grim. 

An' then let my child clim' my lag, 
An' I'll lift en, wi' love, to my chin ; 
Or my msld come an' coax me to bag 
Vor a frock, an' a frock she shall win ; 
Or, then if my wife do meake light 
0' whatever the bwoys mid ha' broke. 
It wull seem but so small in my zight, 
A a leaf a-het down vrom a woak ; 
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An' not meake me ceaper an' froth 
Vull o' wrath, lik' Gruffmoody Grim. 
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THE TURN 0' THE DAYS. 

O, the wings o' the rook wer a-glitteren bright, 
As he wheel'd on above, in the zun's evenen light, 
An' noo snow wer a-left, but in patches q' white. 

On the hill at the turn o' the days. 
An' along on the slope wer the beare-timber'd copse, 
Wi' the dry wood a-sheaken, wi' red-twigged tops. 
Vor the dry-flowen wind, had a-blown off the drops 

O' the rain, at the turn o' the days. 

There the stream did mn on, in the sheade o' the hill, 
So smooth in his fiowen, as if he stood still, 
An' bright wi' the skylight, did slide to the mill. 

By the meads, at the turn o' the days. 
An' up by the copse, down along the hill brow, 
Wer Yurrows a-cut down, by men out at plough. 
So straight as the zonbeams, a-shot drough the bough 

O' the tree at the tarn o' the days. 

VOL. II. 13 
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Then the boomen wold clock in the tower did mark 
His vive hours, avore the cool evenen wer dtrl^ 
An' ivy did glitter a-clung round the bark 

0' the tree, at the turn o' the days. 
An' women a-fmd o' the road in the night, 
Wer a-heastenen on to reach hwome by the light, 
A-casten long sheades on the road, a-dried white, 

Down the hill, at the turn o' the days. 

The father an' mother did walk out to view 

The moss-bedded snow-drop, a-sprung in the lew. 

An' hear if the birds wer a-zingen anew, 

In the boughs, at the turn o' the days. 
An' young vo'k a-laughen wi' smooth glossy feace. 
Did hie over vields, wi' a light-vooted peace, 
To friends where the tow'r did betoken a pleace 

Among trees, at the turn o' the days. 
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THE SPAKROW CLUB. 

Last night the merry farmers' sons, 
Yrom biggest down to least, min, 

Gi'ed in the work of all their guns. 
An' had their sparrow feast, min. 
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An' who Yor woone good merry soul 
Should goo to sheare their me'th, min, 

But G«mmon Gay, a chap so droll. 
He'd meake ye laugh to death, min. 

Vor heads o' sparrows they've a-shot 

They'll have a prize in ewein, min. 
That is, if they can meake their scot, 

Or else they'll pay a fine, min. 
An' all the money they can teake 

'S a-gather'd up there-right, min. 
An' spent in meat an' drink, to meake 

A supper vor the night, min. 

Zoo when they took away the doth, 

In middle of their din, min, 
An' cups o' eale begun to froth, 

Below their merry chin, min. 
An' when the zong, by turn or chaice. 

Went roun' vrom tongue to tongue, min, 
Then Gammon pitch'd his merry v^nce. 

An' here's the zong he zung, min. 

Zong. 

If you'll but let ypur elackers rest 
Vrom jabber^n an' hooten. 
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I'll teake my turn, an' do my best. 

To zing o' sparrow shooten. 
Since every woone mus' pitch his key. 

An' zing a zong, in coo'se, lads, 
Why sparrow heads shall be to-day 

The heads o' my discoo'se, lads. 

We'll zend abroad our viery hail 

Till ev'ry foe's a-vled, lads, 
An' though the rogues mid all turn tai'l. 

We'll quickly show their head, lads. 
In corn, or out in open ground. 

In bush, or up in tree, lads. 
If we don't kiU em, I'll be bound. 

We'll meake their veathers vlee, lads. 

Zoo let the belted spwortsmen brag 

When they've a-won a neame, so's. 
That they do vind, or they do bag, 

Zoo many head o' geame, so's : 
Vor when our cwein is woonce a-won, 

£y heads o' sundry sizes. 
Why, who can slight what we've a-done ? 

We've all a-won head prizes. 

Then teake a drap vor hannless fun. 
But not enough to quarrel ; 
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Though where a man do like the gun, 
He can't but need the barrel. 

0' goodly feare, avore we'll start. 
We'll zit an' teake our vill, min ; 

Our supper-bill can be but short, 
'Tis but a sparrow-bill, min. 
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GAMMONY GAY. 



Oh ! thik Gammony Gay is so droll. 
That if he's at hwome by the he'th. 
Or wi' vo'k out o' door, he's the soul 
O' the meeten vor antics an' me'th ; 
He do cast off the thoughts ov ill luck 
As the water's a-shot vrom a duck ; 
He do zing where his na'ighbours would cry- 
He do laugh where the rest o's would sigh : 
Noo other's so merry o' feace, 
In the pleace, as Gammony Gay. 

An' o' work^n days. Oh 1 he do wear 
Such a funny roun' hat, — you mid know't — 
Wi' a brim all a-strout roun' his heair. 
An' his glissenen eyes down below't ; 
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An' a cwoat wi' broad skirts that do vlee 
In the wind ov his walk, round his knee ; 
An' a peair o' gert pockets lik' bags. 
That do swing an' do bob at his higs : 
While me'th do walk out drough the pleace. 
In the feace o' Gammony Gay. 

An' if he do goo over groun' 

Wi' noo soul vor to greet wi' his words, 

The feace o'n do look up an' down, 

An' round en so quick as a bird's ; 

An' if he do vail in wi' vo'k. 

Why, tidde ^ vor want ov a joke, 

If he don't zend em on vrom the pleace 

Wi' a smile or a grin on their feace : 

An' the young wi' the wold have a-heard 

A kind word vrom Gammony Gay. 

An' when he do whissel or hum, 
'Ithout thinken o' what he's a-doen. 
He'll beat his own lags vor a drum. 
An' bob his gay head to the tuen ; 
An' then you mid zee, 'etween whiles. 
His feace all alive wi' his smiles. 
An' his gay-breathen bozom do rise. 
An' his me'th do sheen out ov his eyes : 
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An' at last to have praise or have bleame, 
Is the seame to Gammouy Gay. 

When he drove his wold cart out, an' broke 

The nut o' the wheel at a butt, 

There wer' " woo'se things," he cried, wi' a joke, 

" To grieve at than cracken a nut." 

An' when he tipp'd over a Iwoad 

Ov his reed-sheaves woone day on the rwoad. 

Then he sp'^* a his han's, out o' sleeves. 

An' whissel'd, an' flung up his sheaves. 

As very vew others can wag, 

Earm or lag, but Gammony Gay. 

He wer wi' us woone night when the band 
Wer a-come vor to gi'e us a hop. 
An' he puU'd Grammer out by the hand 
All down drough the dance vrom the top ; 
An' Grammer did hobble an' squall, 
Wi' Gammon a-leaden the ball ; 
While Gammon did sheake up his knee 
An' his voot, an' zing " Diddle -ee-dee ! " 
An' we laugh'd ourzelves all out o' breath 
At the me'th o' Gammony Gay, 

When our tun wer' o' vier he rod 
Out to help us, an' meade us sich fun. 
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Vor he clomb up to dreye in a wad 
O' wet thorns, to the heHh, vrom the tun ; 
An' there he did stamp wi' his Yoot, 
To push down the thorns an' the zoot. 
Till at last down the chimney's black wall 
Went the wad, an' poor Gammon an' all : 
An' seafe on the he'th, wi' a grin 
On his chin pitch'd Gammony Gay. 

All the honse-dogs do waggle their tuls. 
If they do but catch zight ov his feace ; 
An' the bosses do look over rails. 
An' do whicker to zee'n at the pleace ; 
An' he'll always bestow a good word 
On a cat or a whisselen bird ; 
An' even if culvers do coo, 
Or an' owl is a-ciyen " Hoo, boo," 
Where he is, there's always a joke 
To be spoke, by Gammony Gay. 
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THE HEAEB. 
{Dree o^m ortalken o'i.) 

(1) There be tlie greyhounds ! lok ! an' there's the heare ! 

(2) What houn's, the squier's, Thomas? where, then, where? 

(1) Why, out in Ash Hill, near the bam, behind 

Thik tree. (8) The pollard ? (1) Pollard ! no, b'ye blind ? 

(2) There, I do zee em over-right thik cow. 

(3) The red woone ? (1) No, a mile beyand her now. 
(3) Oh ! there's the heare, a-meak^n for the drong. 

(2) My goodness ! How the dogs do zweep along, 
A-poken out their pweinted noses' tips. 

(3) He can't allow hizzuf much time vor slips ! 

(1) They'll hab'en, after all, I'll bet a crown. 

(2) Done vor a crown. They woon't ! He's gwain to groun', 

(3) He is ! (1) He idden ! (3) Ah I 'tis weU his tooes 
Ha' got noo corns, inside o' hobnail shoes. 

(1) He's geame a-runnen too. Why, he do mwore 
Than earn his life. (3) His life wer his avore. 

(1) There, now the dogs wull turn en. (2) No 1 He's right. 

(1) He idden ! (2) Yes he is ! (8) He's out o' zight. 

(1) Aye, aye. His mettle wull be well a-tried 
Agwain down Vemy Hill, o' t'other zide. 
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They'U have en there. (3) ! no, a Tew good hops 
Wull teake en on to Knapton Lower Copse. 

(2) An' that's a meesh that he've a-took avore. 

(3) Yes, that's his hwome. (1) He'll never reach his door. 
(2) He wull. (1) He woont. (3) Now, hark, d'ye hear em 

now? 
(2) 1 here's a bwoy a*come athirt the brow 

O' Knapton Hill. We'll ax en. (1) Here, my bwoy ! 

Can'st tell us where's the heare P (4) He's got awoy. 
(2) Yes, got awoy, in coo'se, I never zeed 

A heare a-scoten on wi' half his speed. 

(1) Why, there, the dogs be wold, an' half a-done. 
They can't catch anything wi' lags to run. 

(2) Yrom vu'st to last they had but little chance 
O' catchen o'n. (3) They had a perty dance. 

(1) No, catch en, no ! I little thought they would ; 
He know'd his road too well to Knapton Wood. 

(3) No I no ! I wish the squier would let me feare 
On rabbits till his hounds do catch thik heare. 
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NANNY GILL. 



Ah ! they wer times, when Nanny Gill 
Went so'jer^n ageanst her will, 
Back when the King come down to view 
His ho'se an' voot, in red an' blue. 
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An' they did march in rows, 

An' wheel in lines an' bows, 

Below the King's own nose ; 
An' guns did pwoint, an* swords did gleare, 
A-fighten foes that werden there. 

Poor Nanny Gill did goo to zell 
In town, her glitt'ren macarel, 
A-pack'd wi' ceare, in even lots, 
A-hossback in a peair o' pots. 

An' zoo when she did ride 

Between her panniers wide, 

Bed-cloked in all her pride. 
Why, who but she, an' who but broke 
The road avore her scarlet cloke 1 

But Nanny's hoss that she did ride, 
Woonce carr'd a sword agean his zide. 
An' had, to prick en into rank, 
A so'jer's spurs agean his flank ; 

An' zoo, when he got zight 

0' swords a-gleamen bright. 

An' men agwain to fight. 
He set his eyes athirt the ground. 
An' prick'd his ears to catch the sound. 
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Then Nanny gi'ed his zide a kick, 
An' het en wi' her limber stick ; 
Bat suddenly a horn did sound. 
An' zend the hossmen on vull bound ; 

An' her boss at the zigbt 

Went after em, yull flight, 

Wi' Nanny in a fright, 
A-pull^n, wi' a scream an' grin. 
Her wold brown nans to hold en in. 

But no ! he went away vull bound. 
As vast as he could tear the ground. 
An' took, in line, a so'jer's pleace, 
Yor Nanny's cloke an' frighten'd feace ; 
While vo'k did laugh an' shout 
To zee her cloke stream out. 
As she did wheel about, 
A-cryen, « Oh ! la ! dear ! " in fright. 
The while her boss did play sham fight. 



^«M«^MWS^^^w««w^^^n^ 
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MOONLIGHT ON THE DOOE. 

A-swayen slow, the poplar's head. 

Above the slopen thatch did ply, 
The while the midnight moon did shed 

His light below the spangled sky. 
An' there the road did reach avore 

The hatch, all vootless down the hill ; 

An' hands, a-tired by day, wer still, 
Wi' moonlight on the door. 

A-boomen deep, did slowly sound 
The bell, a-telien middle night ; 

The while the quiv'ren ivy, round 
The tree, did sheake in softest light. 

But vootless wer the stwone avore 

The house where I, the maiden's guest. 
At even^n, woonce did zit at rest 

By moonlight on the door. 

Though till the dawn, where night's a-meade 
The day, the laughen crowds be gay. 

Let evenen zink wi' quiet sheade. 
Where I do hold my little sway. 
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An' childern dear to my heart's core, 
A-sleep wi' little heaven breast, 
That pank'd by day in play, do rest 

Wi' moonlight on the door. 

But still 'tis good, woonce now an' then. 
To rove where moonlight on the land 

Do show in VMn, vor heedless men, 
The road, the vield, the work in hand. 

When curtains be a-hung avore 

The glitt'ren windows, snowy white. 
An' vine-leaf sheades do sheake in light, 

0' moonlight on the door. 



«MAMA^^^^^'W^%«M^V^^ 



MY LOVE'S GUARDIAN ANGEL. 

As in the cool-air'd road I come by, 

— in the night. 

Under the moon-dim'd height o' the sky, 

— in the night. 

There by the lime's broad lim's I did stay. 

While in the inr dark sheades wer' at play 
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Up on the window-glass that did keep 
Lew yrom the wind, my true-love asleep, 

— in the night. 

While in the gray-wall'd height o' the tow'r, 

— ^in the night, 
Sounded the midnight bell wi* the hour, 

— in the night. 
There come a bright-heair'd angel that shed 
Light vrom her white robe's zilvery thread, 
Wi' her vore-vinger held up to meake 
Silence around lest sleepers mid weake, 

— in the night. 

." Oh I then," I whisper'd, do I behold 

— in the night, 

Linda, my true-love, here in the cwold, 

—in the night?" 

" No," she meade answer, " you do misteake : 

She is asleep, but I that do weake. 

Here be on watch, an' angel a-blest. 

Over her slumber while she do rest, 

— in the night." 

" Zee how the winds, while brisk by the bough, 

— in the night. 
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They do pass on, don't smite on her brow, 

in the night ; 
Zee how the cloud-sheades naiseless do zweep 
Over the house-top where she's asleep. 
You, too, goo by, though times mid be near, 
JF^en you, wi' me, mid speak to her ear 

— in the night. 



«'^/^/^A^Ai^/^^k^l^^^^^w 



LEEBURN MILL. 

Ov all the meads wi' shoals an' pools. 
Where streams did sheake the limber zedge. 
An' milken vo'k did teake their stools. 
In evenen zun-light under hedge : 
0? all the wears the brooks did yill. 
Or all the hatches where a sheet 
O' foam did leap below woone's veet. 
The pleace vor me wer Leebum Mill. 

An' while below the mossy wheel 
All day the foamen stream did roar. 
An' up in mill the floaten meal 
Did pitch upon the sheaken vloor, 
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We then could viad but vew ban's still, 
Or veet a-resten off tbe ground. 
An' seldom bear tbe merry sound 
0' geames a-play'd at Leeburn Mill. 

But wben they let the stream goo free, 
Bezide tbe drippen wheel at rest, 
An' leaves upon tbe poplar-tree 
Wer' dark avore the glowen west ; 
An' wben tbe clock, a-ringen sb'ill, 
Did slowly beat zome evenen hour, 
Ob ! then 'ithin the leafy bow'r 
Our tongues did run at Leeburn Mill. 

An' wben November's win' did blow, 
Wi' hufflen storms along tbe pMn, 
An' blacken'd leaves did lie below 
The neaked tree, a-zoak'd wi' rain, 
I werden at a loss to vill 
The darkest hour o' rainy skies. 
If I did vind avore my eyes 
Tbe feaces down at Leeburn Mill. 
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PEAISE 0' DORSET. 

We Dorset, though we mid be hwomely, 

Be'nt asheam'd to own our pleaee ; 
An' we've zome women not uncomely ; 

Nor asheam'd to show their feaoe ; 
We've a mead or two wo'th mowen. 
We've an ox or two wo'th showen, 
In the village. 
At the tillage, 
Come along an' you shall vind 
That Dorset men don't sheame their kind. 
Friend an' wife. 

Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
Happy, happy, be their life ! 
Vor Dorset dear, 
Then gi'e woone cheer ; 
D'ye hear P woone cheer ! 

If you in Dorset be a-roamen. 

An' ha' business at a farm. 
Then woont ye zee your eale a-foamen ! 

Or your cider down to warm ? 
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Woont ye have brown bread a-put ye. 
An' some vinny cheese a-cut ye ? 
Butter ?— rolls o't ! 
Cream ? — why bowls o't ! 
Woont ye have, in short, your vill, 
A-gi'ed wi' a right good will ? 

Friend an' wife, 

Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 

Happy, happy, be their life ! 

Vor Dorset dear, 

Then gi'e woone cheer ; 

D'ye hear ? woone cheer I 

An' woont ye have vor ev'ry shillen, 

Shillen's wo'th at any shop. 
Though Dorset chaps be up to zellen, 

An' can meake a tidy swop P 
Use em well, they'll use you better ; 
In good turns they woont be debtor. 
An' so comely. 
An' 80 hwomely. 
Be the maidens, if your son 
Took woone o'm, then you cry " Well done ! 
Friend an' wife. 

Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
Happy, happy, be their life ! 
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Vor Dorset dear, 
Then gi'e woone cheer ; 
D'ye hear ? woone cheer I 

If you do zee our good men travel, 
Down a-Yoot, or on their meares. 
Along the winden leanes o' gravel. 
To the markets or the feairs, — 
Though their hosses cwoats be ragged, 
Though the men be muddy-laggkl, 
Be they roughish. 
Be they gruffish, 
They be sound, an' they will stand 
By what is right wi' heart an* hand. 
Friend an' wife, 

Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
Happy, happy, be their life 1 
Vor Dorset dear. 
Then gi'e woone cheer ; 
D'ye hear? woone cheer I 
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A DICTIONARY OF ARCHAIC AND PROVINCIAL WORDS, 

Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs, from the Reign of 

Edward I. By James Obchabd Halliwell, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c. 

2 vols. 8vo, containing upwards of 1000 pages closely printed in 

double columns, cloth, a new and cheap edition, lbs 

It contains above 50,000 words (embodying all the known scattered Glossaries of 
the English lanznage), formine a complete icey for the reader of onr old Poets, 
Dramatists, Theologians, and other authors, whose works abound with allusions, of 
which explanations are not to be found in ordinary Dictionaries and books of refer- 
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A GLOSSARY ; or. Collection of Words, Phrases, Customs, Proverbs, 
&c., illustrating the Works of Fnglish Authors, particularly Shakes- 
peare and his Contemporaries. By Bobbbt Nares, Archdeacon of 
Stafford, &c. A New Edition, with considerable Additions, both of 
Words and Examples. By James O. Halliwell, F.B.S., and 
Thomas Wbight, M.A., F.S.A, 2 thick vols. Svo, cloth. £1. Ss 

The Gl' ssary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best and most useful work we 
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mnnners of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it is quite indispensable for 
the readers of the literature of the Elizabethan period. The additional words and 
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original research, not merely supplementary to Kares, but to all other compilations of 
the kind. 

COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON & ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

By the Rev. J. Boswobth, D.I)., F.R.S., &c., Anglo-Saxon Professor 

in the University of Oxford, Svo, closely printed in treble columns. 
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** This is not a mere abridgment of the large Dictionary, but almost an entirelY new 
work. In this compendious one will be found, at a very moderate price, all tnat is 
most practical and valuable in the former expensive edition, with a jcreat accession of 
new words and matter." — Author's Preface. 

ANGLO-SAXON DELECTUS ; serving as a first Class-Book to the 

Language. By the Rev. W. Babnes, B.D., of St. John's College, 

Cambridge. 12mOy cloth. 2s ^ 184.9 

" To those who wish to possess a critical knowledge of their own Native English, 
some acquaintance with Ansrlo-Saxou is indispensable; and we have never seen 
an introduction better calculated than the present to supply the wants of a beginner 
in a short space of time. The declensions and conjugations are well stated, and illus- 
trated b^ references to Greek, the Latin, French, and other languages. A philoso- 
phical spirit pervades every part. The Delectus consists of short pieces on various 
subjects, witu extracts from Anglo-Saxon History and the Saxon Chronicle. There is 
a good Glossary at the tmi:*—Athcn«uM^ Oct. 20, 1^9. 
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GUIDE TO THB ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE ; on the Basis of 

Professor Bask's Grammar ; to which are added, Beading Lessons, in 

Terse and Prose, with Notes for the use of Learners, by E. J. Tnoroi, 

B.A., Oxon. 12mo, eloth, 5« 

** Mr. Vernon has, we think, acted wisely in taking Bask for his model; hut let so 
one lappoeefrom the title that the book is merelv a compilation from the work of tkit 
philologist. The accidence is abridged from BasK, with constant rerision, eorrectiflB. 
and modification; but the syntax, a most important portion of the book, is original, 
and is compiled with great care and skill; and the latter half of the rolnme eouiiti 
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of all Languages, especially English, Latin, and Greek. Bj the Ber. 
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Fcap. Svo, cloth, bs 

''Ihold that my primary roots are the roots of all the Teutonic languages; and if 
my view, is the correct one, it must ultimately be taken up by the German ana other 
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*' Mr. Barnes* work is an excellent specimen of the manner 
in which the advancing study of Philology may he brought to 
illustrate and enrich a scientific exposition of English Gram- 
mar." — Edinburgh Memew, 

AN ANGLO-SAXON DELECTUS ; serving as a First 

Class-Book to the Language. 12mo, cloth. 2«. 6(f. 

•* To those who wish to possess a critical knowledge of their 
own Native English, some acquaintance with Anglo-Saxon is 
indispensable ; and we have never seen an introduction better 
calculated than the present to supply the wants of a beginner 
in a short space of time. Tlie declensions and conjugations 
are well stated, and illustrated by references to Greek, the Latin, 
French, and other languages. A philosophical spirit pervades 
every part. The Delectus consists of short pieces, on various 
subjects, with extracts from Anglo-Saxon History and the 
Saxon Chronicle. There is a good Glossary at the end." — 
AthewBwn, 

TIW ; or, a View of the Roots and Stems of the English 
as a Teutonic Tongue. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 6«. 

" I hold that my primary roots are the roots of all the 
Teutonic languages : and, if my view is the true one, it must 
ultimately be taken up by the German and other Teutonic 
grammarians, and appUed to their languages." — The Author, 
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** Mr. Barnes has given the result of his Collections for a 
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of sketches of the Ancient Britons, their language, laws, and 
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imparting much warmth to the old carcase of British lore, 
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the old Welsh laws, and has made some useful comparisons 
between them and those of the Saxons with much fireshnesa if 
not absolute novelty." — Guardian, 

VIEWS OF LABOUR AND GOLD. Fcap. 8vo, cl. 8«. 

" Mr. Barnes is a reader and a thinker. He has a third and 
a conspicuous merit — his style is perfectly lucid and simple. 
If the humblest reader of ordinary intelligence desired to follow 
out the process by which societies are built up and held to- 
gether, he has but to betake himself to the study of Mr. Barnes's 
epitome. The title, " Views of Labour and Gtold" cannot be 
said to indicate the scope of the Essays, which open with 
pictures of primitive life, and pass on, through an agreeably 
diversified range of topics, to considerations of the rights, 
duties, and interests of Labouv and Capital, and to the inquiry. 
What constitutes the utility, wealth, and positive well-being 
of a nation ? Subjects of this class are rarely handled with so 
firm a grasp, and such light and artistic manipulation.'* — 
AthetKBum, 

"The opinion of such a Scholar and Clergyman of the 
Establislied Church, on subjects of political economy, cannot 
fail to be both interesting and instructive, and the originality 
of some of his views and expressions is well calculated to 
attract and to repay the most careful attention." — linancial 
Meformer, 
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ThiB IB undoubtedly the best work hitherto published on the 
Dialects of Torkshire in general, and of Leeds in particular. The 
author, we believe one of our fellow-townsmen — for his introduc- 
torj remarks are dated *' Leeds, March, 1861,'' — ^^^^ VLsed not 
only great industry, but much keen observation, and has pro- 
duced a book which vrill ererjwhere be received as a Taluable 
addition to the archsBological literature of England." — Leeds 
JbdelUgencer, 

^ A very painstaking townsman has committed the provincial- 
isms of this district to print, in a well-printed Tolume of 450 
pages, of which the bulk is made up of a fuU glossary of local 
terms — ^both the corruptions and the peculiar similes which haye 
grown up among the various artisan class of the town — pdmileB 
which have been borrowed firom their own special trades, and 
which are principally appropriate to, and understandable by, 
themselves. The introduction is a well written essay on the 
dialectic distinctions of the district." — JLeedg Timeg. 

" If any of our readers have a taste for this kind of reading, 
they will, doubtless, find pleasure in the Tolume before us, as it 
includes several interesting tales and sketehes, written in the 
freest vernacular of the several districts, and a carefully compiled 
glossary, embodying avast amount of information and folk-lore." 
— York Serald, 

" His account of the various Dialects of Yorkshire, as well as 
his statements respecting the manners and customs of its curious 
classes and semi-barbarous tribes, are alike strange and instructive. 
He shows at the same time a desire to preserve what is of genuine 
antiquity, and points out the manner in which language becomes 
corrupted. His theory upon the latter point is worth listening 
to." — London Seview, 
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'* Ah weant if tuh doesnH hod thee noise — luke 
at toother woman — dash! shoo is flaad issant shuhP^ 

" Wah shoo stares like a throttled cat 1 ^' 

" Whears tuh barn ? '' 

"Hoo onnywhere. What sort on a gaflFer is 
thine Bill ?^^ 

^^ Hoa ! tak this eassel-top art o^ me pocket, t^ 
peg^s ramming intul muh, — I can^t reitch it. Thear, 
len^ us hod. What did tuh saay befoar? — haw — 
what sort on a gaffer hed e. Wah ahVe left t' 
owd un ? " 

" Hes tuh ? '' 

" Aye lad.'' 

" Did he poak thuh ? '' 

" Noa lad, my mother hed a fratch wi' him.'' 

" Dash ! that wur jolly worn't it ? " 

^^ Aye lad — by gow lad shoo did wire in.'' 

" What did shoo saay ? " 

^^ Shoo said shood tak muh hoam an' brek coils 
ower my head afore shood let muh stop fur sich a 
waage." 



" Thad be awal reight then owd un ? " 
^' Aye lad, ah couldn't 'a' been pleasder." 



^' What else did shoo saay ? " 

" Shoo teld him he'd hev it if they sat on't, bud 
sich as her mud du as they liked fur what he cared." 

" Aye ! what else ? " 

^^ Shoo said he wur a rascal upheaped and down- 
thrussen." 

" Dash t ah sud 'a' liked to ha' been thear." 
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[specimen.] 
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[scraped the] muck offan't [literally offe* the] doorstanr?'' 
Goan an' muckan't [mueJcen it — dirtied it] awal owerV* 
Whoas scrubban't?" — that is, "Who's scrubben" or, 

* ecrabbed it ! ' " Weshan't," or, weshen it, for • washed it ; * 
"killan't," or, Mien it, for 'killed it;* "hottan't" or, 
hurten it, for *hurt itj* "slappan't," or, slappen it, for 

* slapped it J ' " muggan't," or, muggen it, for *' mugged," or, 

* beat it ; ' " sweepan't," or sweepen it, for * swept it ; * 
" boxan't," or, boxen it, for * boxed it ; ' " lovan't," or loven 
it, for * loved it j ' " sungan't," or, sungen it, for • sung it ; ' 
" splettan't," or, spletten it, for * split it j * " funnan't, or, 

founden it, for * found it ; * and thus " suppan't " {suj}pen ii)^ 
«drunkan't,"«swallan't," "loupan't," "swillan't," "walk- 
an't," " runnan't," " claiman't " [claim, to plaster with dirt] ; 
"flungan't," "huggan't," "iamman't," "feelan't," "smooran't," 
" choakan't," " fellan't," " tossan't," " firean't," " loisean't," 
[losenit^ "hoatan't," "naalan't," "teeman't," "screwan't," 
"crushan't," "liggan't," "lifban't," "lowan't," "stretchan't," 
" poolan't," [pullen if], " sendan't," ** hoppan't," ** square- 
an't," "roundan't," "flaadan't," "cronkau't" [cronk — to 
peak], "fillan't," "emptyan't," " hun-geran't," [hungeren 
if], " tullan't," " byan't," (both these prepositions) ** smash- 
an't," and a large number (probably all in use) of other verbs 
are so treated. The list of a few past tenses given under the 
head " Shotted," — all have the termination anH, and are 
perhaps so used more frequently than in the form given there. 

FOND. Foolish. "Doan't tawak so fond, pretha!" «T' 
fondest fellah ah iwer clapt me ees on — ah tliink fursiire 
it's fonder an' fonder at he gets ivvry daay ! " A mother 
checks or rebukes her child by calling out, " Now fondy ! " 

FONDLING. A fool. 

FORE-ANENT. "Anent " and "Anenst " have oftenest the 
or meaning of besides, side by side ; and oppo' 

FORE-ANENST. site (a meaning which those words some- 
times have) is more accurately rendered " fore-anent," or 
fore-anenst." Soldiers march " anent " or abreast of each 
other, but the officer in command "fore-anent" them, or 
opposite in front. 
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HISTORICAL AND TOPOGRAPHICAL ACCOUNT OF 
WENSLEYDALE, and the Valley of the Yore, in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire. By W. Jones Barker, 8vo, illustrated 
with Views^ Sealt, Arms, 4*^., cloth. 4* 6d (original price, 
8* 6d) 

This modest and unpretending compilation is a pleasant addition to our 



topographical literature, and gives a good eenerai account of a beautiful part 

. It is handsomely pi 
number of finely executed woodcuts by Mr. Howard Dudley No 



of England comparatively little known. Jt is handsomely printed, with a 



guide to the district exists applicable alike to the well-filled and scantily fur- 
nished purse — a defect which the author has endeavoured to supply by the 
present volume.** 

THE EARLY ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF DEWS- 
BURY. By Rev. J. B. Greenwood, with Dr. Whitaker's 
History of the Parish ; reprinted, witli Notes, and an Account 
of the Saville Family. 8vo, cloth. 5« 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH LISTER (a Non- 
conformist), of Bradford, Yorkshire, with a contemporary 
account of the Defence of Bradford and Capture of Leeds, by 
the Parliamentarians, in 1642. Edited by Thos. Wright, 
F.S.A. 870, cloth. 2s (original price 4}s) 

HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE CISTERCIAN ABBEY 
OF SALLE Y, in Craven, Yorkshire, its Foundation and Bene- 
factors, Abbots, Possessions, Compotus, and Dissolution, and 
its existing Remains. Edited by J. Habland. Royal 8vo, 
12 plateSy cloth. 4is 6d 

THE HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE DISTRICT 
OF CLEVELAND, comprising the Wapentake of East and 
West Langbargh, North Riding, Yorkshire. By John 
Walker Oed, F.G.S.L. A handsome 4to. volume, with 
14 plates, 42 woodcuts, and 43 pedigrees, cloth, £1 . Is (original 
price, £2. 2*) 

*•* Copies whole bound, calf extra, marbled leaves, £1.10«. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE MUNICIPAL RECORDS OF 
THE CITY OF YORK, during the Reigns of Edward IV., 
Edward V., and Richard IIL, with Notes, illustrative and 
explanatory, and an Appendix, containing some Account of 
the Celebration of the Corpus Christi Festival at York, in the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth C^ituries. By Robert Dayies, 
Toum Clerk, Svq, new, cloth, 4i8 (original price, 10« 6d) 
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THE FAWKES'S OF YORK IN THE 16TH CENTURY, 
inoludiDg Notices of Guy Fawkea, the Gunpowder Plot Con- 
spirator. By RoBEBT Davibs, F.S.A. Pos=t 8vo. 1* Qd 

CATTERICK CHURCH, YORKSHIRE. A correct copy of 
the contract for its building in 1412. Illustrated with Re- 
marks and Notes, by the Rev. James Rains. With thirteen 
plates of views, elevations, and details, ly A. Salyht, Architect, 
4to, cloth. Qs — LABOfi PAPER, cloth, 9* (pub. at 18») 

A GLOSSARY OF YORKSHIRE WORDS & PHRASES, 
collected in Whitby and its Neighbourhood ; with examples 
of their colloquial use and allusions to local Customs and Tra- 
ditions. By an Inhabitant. 12mo, cloth, 3* 6rf 

THE YORKSHIRE DIALECT, exemplified in various Dialo- 
gues, Tales, and Songs, applicable to the County, with a 
Glossary. Post 8vo. 1* 

A GLOSSARY OF WORDS USED IN TEESDALE, in the 
County of Durham. Post 8vo, with a map of the district^ cloth. 
2« Qd (original price 6«) 

DIALECT OF SOUTH LANCASHIRE, or TIM BOBBIN'S 
Tummus and Meary ; revised and corrected, with his Rhymes, 
and an enlarged Glossary of Words and Phrases, chiefly used 
by the Rural Population of the Manufacturing Districts of 
South Lancashire. By Samuel Bampobb. 12mo, second 
edition, cloth. 3« Qd 

WESTMOREL AN D AND CUMBERLAND.— Dialogues, 
Poems, Songs, and Ballads, by various Writers, in the West- 
moreland and Cumberland Dialects ; now first collected ; to 
which is added, a copious Gloe^sary of Words peculiar to those 
Counties. Post 8vo (pp. 408), cloth, 9* 

A GLOSSARY OF THE WORDS AND PHRASES OF 
CUMBERLAND. By William Dickinson, F.L.S. 12mo, 
cloth. 2s 

NATHAN HOGG'S LETTERS AND POEMS, in the Devon- 
shire Dialect. The fourth edition, with additions, post Svo, 
sewed. Is 

•• Tliese letters, which have achieved considerable popularity, evince an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the vernacular of the County and its idioms and 
phrases, while the continuous flow of wit and humour throughout, cannot tail 
tooperale forcihly upon the risible faculties of the reader. In the Witch 
story, Nathan has excelled himself, and it is to be hoped we have not seen his 
last eifort in this branch of local EngUsh literature. The superstitions of Jan 
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A GLOSSARY OF THE PROVINCIALISMS OF THE 
COUNTY OF SUSSEX. By W. Dueeant Coopee, F.S.A. 
Post 8vo, second edition, enlarged, cloth, Z» Qd 
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A GLOSSARY OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE WORDS 
AND PHRASES ; with examples of their colloquial use, with 
illustrations from various Authors; to which are added, the 
Customs of the County. Bj Miss A. E. B a:eeb. 2 toIs. post 
8vo, cloth. 16* (original price £1. 4») 

POEMS OF RURAL LEPB, in the Dorset Dialect, with a 
Dissertation and Glossary. By the Rev. Wm. Ba.bnes, B.D. 
Se cond edition^ enlarged and corrected, royal 12mo, cloth. 10s 

HWOMELY RHYMES; a Second OoUection of Poems in the 
Dorset Dialect. By the Rev. W. BabneS. Royal 12mo, 
cloth* bs 

" The author is a (rennine poet, and it is delightful to ^»tch the pore breath 
of song in verses which assert themselves only as the modest vehicle of rare 
woris and Saxon infections. We have no intention of setting^ up the Dorset 
patois against the more extended provincialism of Scotland, still less of com- 
paring the Dorsetshire poet with the Scotch ; yet we feel sure that these 
poems would have deUghted the heart of Bums, that many of them are not 
unworthy of him, and that (at any rate) his best productions cannot express 
a more cordial sympathy with external nature, or a more loving interest in 
human joys and sorrows.** — Literary Gazette. 

A GLOSSARY OF PROVINCLA.L WORDS AND PHRISES 
IN USE IN WILTSHIRE, showing their Derivation in 
numerous instances, from the Language of the Anglo-Saxons. 
By John Yon&b Akebman, Esq., F.S.A. 12mo, clofh, 3« 

JOHN NOAKES AND MARY STYLES; a Poem, exhihitmg 
some of the most striking lingual localisms peculiar to Essex ; 
with a Glossary. By Chablbs Clabk, Esq., of Great Totham 
Hall, Essex. Post 8vo, cloth. 2« 

SPECIMENS OF CORNISH PROVINCIAL DIALECT, 
collected and arranged by Uncle Jan Treenoodle, with some 
Introductory Remarks and a Glossary by an Antiquarian 
Friend ; also a Selection of Songs and other Pieces connected 
with Cornwall. Post 8vo, vdith a curious portrait of Dolly 
Pentreath, cloth. 4« 

A GLOSSARY ; or. Collection of Words, Phrases, Customs, 

Proverbs, &c., illustrating the Works of English Authors, 

particularly Shakespeare and his Contemporaries. By Robebt 

Nabes, Archdeacon of Stafford, &c. A New Edition, with 

considerable Additions, both of Words and Examples. By 

James O. Haluweij.^ F.R.S., and Thomas Wbioht, M.A., 

F.S.A. 2 thick vols. 8vo, cloth. £1. Ss 

The Glossary of Archdeacon Nares is by far the best and most useful work 
we possess for explaining and illustrating the obsolete language, and the cus- 
toms and manners of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it is quite 
indispensable for the readers of the literature of the iSizabethan poriod.^ The 
additional words and examples are distinguished firom those in the original 
text by a't prefixed to each. The work contains between five and six thou- 
sand additional examples, the result of original research, not merely supple- 
mentary to Nares, but to all oUier compilations of the kind. 
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THE CORNISH THALIA, being original Comic Poems, illus- 
trative of the Cornish Dialect. By J. H. Dakisi^ Poet 
Svo. Qd 

SPBING^ TIDE ; or, the Angler and his Friends. By J. Y. 
Aeebicak. 12mo, plates^ cloth. 3« 6d 
These Dialogues incidentaUr illustrate the Dialect of the West of England. 

DICTIONARY OF ARCHAIC AND PROVINCIAL 
WORDS, Obsolete Phrases, Proverbs, and Ancient Customs, 
from the Reign of Edward L By James Obohabd Halu- 
WELL, F.R.S., F.S.A., &c., 2 vols. Svo, contaifiing upwards of 
1000 pages ctoseh/ printed i» double columns^ cloth, a new and 
cheaper edition, 16s 

It contains above 50,0()0 words (embodying all the known scattered GkM- 
saries of the English language), forming a complete key for the reader of oni 
old Poets, Dramatists, Theofogians, and other authors, whose works abound 
with allasions, of which explanations are not to be found in ordinary Bio> 
tionaries and books of reference. Most of the principal Archaisms are UhtB- 
trated by examples selected from early inedited MSS. and rare books, and by 
far the greater portion will be found w be original authorities. 

RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW (New Series); consisting of 

Criticisms upon, Analysis of, and Extracts from, curioas, 

useful, valuable, and scarce Old Books. Svo, Vols. I. and IL 

(allprinted) cloth, 10s Qd (original price £1. Is) 

These two volumes form a good companion to the old series of the Retro- 
spectivey in 16 vols. ; the articles are of the same length and character. 

LIFE, PROGRESSES, & REBELLION OF JAMES, DUKE 

OF MONMOUTH, &c., to his Capture and Execution, with 

a full account of the " Bloody Assize," under Judge Jefferies, 

and copious Biographical Notices. Bj Geosgb Robests. 

2 vols, post Svo, plates and cuts, cloth, Is 6d (original prioe 

£1.4») 

Two very interesting volumes, particularly so to those connected with the 
West of 'England. Lord Macaulay admits his indebtedness to the work. 

BIOGRAPHIA BRITANNICA LITERARIA, or Biography 
of Literary Characters of Great Britain and Ireland. Anglo 
Saxon Peeiod. By Thomas Weight, M.A., F.S.A., &c 
Membre de Plnstitut de France. Thick Svo, cloth, 6s 
(original price 12s) 

'• Anglo-Norman Period. Thick Svo, cloth, 6* (original 

price 12») 

Published under the superintendence of the Ck>uncil of the Royal Society 
of Literature. 

There is no work in the English Language which gives the reader such a 
comprehensive and connected History of the Literature of these periods. 
LITERARY ANECDOTES AND CONTEMPORARY RE- 
MINISCENCES of Professor Person and others, from the 
Manuscript Papers of the late E. H. Barker, Esq., of Thetford, 
Norfolk, with an Original Memoir of the Author. 2 vols. 

Svo, cloth, 12s 

A singular book, full of strange stories and jests. 
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ANECDOTES k^\^ CHARACTERS OF BOOKS AND 
MEN. Collected from the Converaation of Mr. Pope and 
other eminent Persons of his Time. By the Rev. tfoSEPH 
Spence. With Notes, Life, &t\ by S. W. Singeb. The 
second edition, fcap. Svo, 'portrait^ elegantly ^printed, hy 
Whittingham^ cloth, Qs 

Labge paper (for the connoisseur of choice hooJcs). 

Post 8vo, cloth. 78 6d 

" Tlie ' Anecdotes ' of kind-hearted Mr. Spence, the Friend of Pope, is one 
of the best books of ana in the English language." — Critic. 
THE TABLE TALK OF JOHJN SELDEN. With a Bio- 
graphical Preface and Notes by S. W. Singbb. Fcap. 8to, 
third editiony portrait, cloth, bs 

JjAS.qis 1? A:PEn (for the cotiTtoissettr of choice hooJcs), Post 

8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 

"Nothing can be more interesting than this little book, containing a lively 
picture of the opinions and conversations of one of the most eminent scholars 
and most distinguished patriots England has produced. There are few 
volumes of its size so pregnant with sense, combined with the most profound 
learning; it is impossible to open it without finding some important fact or 
discussion, something practically useful and applicable to the business of 
life. Coleridge says, 'There is more weighty bullion sense in this book than 
I ever found in the same number of pages in any uninspired writer ' . . 
Its merits had not escaped the notice of Or. Johnson, though in politics 
opposed to much it inculcates, for in reply to an observation of Boswell, in 
praise of the French Ana, he said, ' A few of them are good, but we have one 
book of that kind better than any of them — Selden's Table Talk,* " — Mr. 
Singer's Preface. 

NOTES ON ANCIENT BRITAIN AND THE BRITONS. 
By the Rey. W. Babnes, author of the " Philological Gram- 
mar," " Anglo-Saxon Delectus," " Dorset Dialect,'* &o. Fools- 
cap 8vo, cloth. Ss 

" Mr. Barnes has given us the result of his CJoUections for a Course of 
Lectures on this subject, and has produced a series of Sketches of the 
Aiicient firitous, their language, laws, and modes of life, and of their social 
state as compared with that of the Saxons, whicd will be read with consider- 
able interest."— iVo^M and Queries. 

BRITANNIC RESEARCHES; or. New Facts and Rectifica- 
tions of Ancient British History. By the Rey. Beale Poste, 

M.A. 8vo (pp. 448), with engravings^ cloth, lbs 

" The author of this volume may justly claim credit for considerable leam- 
ingi great industry, and, above all, strong faith in the interest and impor- 
tance of his subject. ... On various points he has given us additional in- 
formation, and afforded us new views, lor which we are bound to thank him. 
Hie body of the book is followed by a very complete index, so as to render 
reference to any part of it easy : this was the more necessary, on account of 
the multifariousness of the t4>pic8 treated, the variety uf persons mentioned, 
and the many works quoted." — Mhenaum, Oct. 8, 1853. 

BRITANNIA ANTIQTJA, or Ancient Britain brought within 
the Limits of Authentic History. By the Rev. Beale Poste. 
Svo, pp. 886, mapf cloth, 14« 

A Sequel to the foregoing work. 
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CELTIC IN8CBIPTIONS ON GAULISH AKD BRITISH 
COINS, intended to sopplv materials for the Early History 
of Gbeat Britain, with a Olosaary of Archaic Celtic Words, 
and an Atlas of Coins. By the Ber. BsAif Posts. Bto, 
WMmtf engrammgs^ daik. I0» 6d 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE ANGLING LITE- 
RATURE OF ALL NATIONS. By Robert Biakbt. To 
which is added a Bibliographical Catalogue of English Books 
on Angling and Ichth yology . 12mo, cloth. 5# 

THE pilgrim: fathers.— Collections concerning the 
Church or Congregation of Protestant Separatists formed at 
Scrooby, in North Nottinghamshire, in the time of James L, 
the Founders of New Plymouth, the Parent Colony of New 
England. By the Rev. Joseph Hu^ttes, F.S.A., and am 
AMsUtant Keeper of Her MajeHt^s Beeords. Bto, eUih, St 
This work contains some very important particalars of these pereana^es, 
and their connections prerionsly to their leaving England and Holland, wfaidi 
were entirely unknown to former writers, and have only reeently been dis- 
covered, through the indefatigable exertions of the Author. Prefixed to the 
volume are some beautiful Prefatory Stanias by Bichard Monckton Milnes, 
^.. MP. 

LOVE LETTERS OP MRS. PIOZZI (formerly Mrs. Thrale, 
the friend of Dr. Johnson), written when she was Eighty, to 
the handsome actor, William Augustus Conway, aged Twenty- 
seven. Svo, sewed. 2s 

" written at three, four, and five o'clock (in the morning) by an octo- 

genarv pen; a heart (as Mrs. Lee says) twenty-six years old, and as H.L. P. 
feels It to be, all your own.*'— Letter V., Zrd. Feb., 1820. 

LIFE OF MR THOMAS GENT, Printer, of York. Written 
by Himself. 8yo, fine portrait^ engraved hy Aug. Fox, cloth, 
2s 6d (original price 9s) 



The author of this curious, and hitherto uimublished, piece of AutolUo- 

mhy is well known by the several works of^which he was the author as 

well as printer. l%e Book requires no encomium to those vho hme read 
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WORTHIES OF WESTMORELAND; or, Biographies of 
notable Persons bom in that County since the Reformation. 
By G-EOBGB Atkinson, Esq. Serjeant-at-Law. 2 vols, post 
Svo, cloth. 6s (original price 16*) 

LIFE, POETRY, & LETTERS OF EBENEZER ELLIOTT, 
the Corn-Law Rhymer (of Sheffield). Edited by his Son-in- 
Law, JoHK Watsins. Post Svo, cloth {an interesting volume). 
Ss (original price 7s 6d) 

JOHN WESLEY.— Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in 

the Early Life of John Wesley. Now first Printed, ssconb 

EDITION, to which is added, a Review of the work, by the late 

Rev. Joseph Hitnteb, F.S.A. Svo, sewed. 2s 

A. yery curious love affair between J. W. and his housekeeper ; it gives a 
curious insight into the early economy of the Methodists. It is entirely un- 
known to all Wesley's biographers. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LIFE, STUDIES, AND 
WRITINaS OF SHAKESPEARE, by the Rev. Joseph 
HuNTEB. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 7« Qd (original price £1. 1*) 
Supplementary to all editions of the works of the Poet. 

*«* Part 2, price Ss, and Parts 3, 4, and 5, together price 3«, may be had 

to complete copies. 

A LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE; includiDgmany particulars re- 
specting the Poet and his Family, never before published. By 
J. O. Haluwell, F.R.S., &c. In one handsome volume, 8vo, 
illustrated with 76 engravings on wood, of ohjects, most of 
which are new, f row drawings by Fairholt, cloth, 15* 

This work contains upwards of fort^ documents respecting Shakespeare and 
his family, never before published, besides numerous others, indirectly Ulus- 
trating the poet's biography. All the anecdotes and traditions concerning 
Shakespeare are here, lor the first time, collected, and much new lieht is 
thrown on his personal history, by papers exhibiting him as selling Malt, 
Stone, &c. Of the seventy-six engravings which illustrate the volume, more 
than fifty have never before been engraved. 

It is the only life of Shalcespeare to be bought separately from his works. 

A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE TEXT OP 
SH A.KESPE ARE j together with Notes on his Plays & Poems, 
by the late W. Sidney WaiiKeb. Edited by W. Nanbon 
Lbttsom. 3 vols, foolscap 8vo, cloth, 18* 

SHAKESPEARE'S VERSIFICATION, and its Apparent Ir- 
regularities explained by Examples &om early and late English 

Writers. By W. Sidney Walkeb. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6* 

"The reader of Shakespeare would do well to make himself acquainted 
with this excellent little book, previous to entering upon the study of the 
poet." — Mr. Singer, in the Preface to his New Edition of Shakespeare. 

A FEW NOTES ON SHAKESPEARE, with Occasional Re- 
marks on the Emendations of the Manuscript-Corrector in 
Mr. Collier's copy of the folio, 1632, by the Rev. Albzandeb 
Dyce. 8vo, cloth, 5« 
• " Mr. Dyce's Notes are peculiarly delightful, from the stores of instrue- 
tion with which his extensive reading not only among our writers, but among 
those of other countries, especially of the Italian poets, has enabled him to 
enrich them. All that he has recorded is valuable. We read Ms little volume 
with pleasure, and close it with regret." — Literary Gazette. 

STRICTURES ON MR. COLLIER'S NEW EDITION OF 
SHAKESPEARE, published in 1858, by the Rev. Alexandeb 
Dyoe. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d 

CURSORY NOTES ON VARIOUS PASSAGES IN THE 
TEXT OF BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, as edited by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyce, and on his " Few Notes on Shake- 
speare," by the Ret. John Mitfobd. 8vo, sewed, 2s 6d 

ANGLO-SAXON DELECTUS ; serving as a first Class-Book 
to the Language, by the Rev. W. Babnes, B.D., of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 12mo, cloth. 2s 6d 
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COMPENDIOUS ANGLO-SAXON AND ENaLISH DIO- 
TIONABY, by the Rev. J. Boswobth, D.D., F.R.S., &c^ 
Anglo-Saxon Professor in the University of Oxford, 8vo, 
closely printed in treble columns, 12« 

GUIDE TO THE ANGLO-SAXON TONGUE ; on the Basia 
of Professor Rask's Grammar ; to which are added Reading 
LeBsons, in Verse and Prose, with Notes for the use of Learners, 
by E. J. Vbenon, B.A., Oxon. 12mo, cloth, 5* 

"Mr. Veruon has, we think, acted wisely in taking Kask for his model; 
but let no one suppose from the title that the hook is merely a compilation 
from the work of that philologist. The accidence is abridged from Bask, 
with constant revision, correction, and modification; but the syntax, a most 
important portion of the book, is original, and is compiled with great care 
and skill; and the latter half of the volume consists of a well-chosen selec- 
tion of extracts from Anglo-Saxon writers, in prose and verse, for the practice 
or the student, who will find great assistance m reading them firom the gram- 
niHtical notes with which they are accompanied, and from the glossary which 
follows them. This volume, well studied, will enable any one to read with 
ease the generality of Anglo-Saxon writers; and its cheapness places it within 
the reach of every class. It has our hearty recommendation." — IMerary 
Gazette. 

A PHILOLOGICAL GRAMMAR, grounded upon English, 
and formed from a comparison of more than Sixty Lan- 
guages. Being an Introduction to the Science of Gram- 
mars of all Languages, especially English, Latin, and Greek. 
By the Rev. W. Baknes, B.D., of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge; Author of " Poems in the Dorset Dialect," "Anglo- 
Saxon Delectus," &c. 8vo (pp. 322), cloth, 9s 

" Mr Barnes' work is an excellent specimen of the manner in which the 
advancing studjr of Philology may be brought to illustrate and enrich a 
scientific exposition of English Grammar." — Edinburgh Guardian. 

TIW, or a View of the Roots and Stems of the English as a 
Teutonic Tongue. By the Rev. W. Babnes, B.D., Author of 
the "Dorset Poems," " Philological Grammar," " Ajiglo-Saxon 
Delectus," &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5* ^ 

" I hold that my primary roots nre the roots of all the Teutonic langaages; 
and if my view is the trueoue, it must ultimately be taken up by the German 
and otiier Teutonic grammarians, and applied to their languages." — Thi 
Juthor. 

PHILOLOGICAL PROOFS OF THE ORIGINAL IJNITT 
AND RECENT ORIGIN OP THE HUMAN RACE, de- 
rived from a Comparison of the Languages of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America, by A. J. JoHNSS. 8vo, cloth (original 
price \2s Qd), Qs 

Printed at the suggestion of Dr. Frlchard, to whose works it will be found 
a useful supplement. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO LITERATURE, Historical, Anti- 
quarian, and Metrical. By Mark Antony Lowbb, M.A., 
F.S.A., Author of " Essays on English Surnames," " Curiosities 
of Heiildry," &o. Post 8vo, woodcuts, cloth, 7* 64 
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THE VISION AND CREED OF PIERS PLOUGHMAN, 
edited by Thomas Wsioht ; a New Edition, Bevised, with 
Additions to the Notes and Glossary. 2 vols, foolscap 8vo, 
doth, 10« 

" The ' Vision of Piers Ploughman ' is one of tlie most precions a nd interest- 
ing monuments of the English Language and Literature, and also of the 
Bocial and political condition of the country during the fourteenth century. 
... Its author is not certainly known, but its time of composition can, 
by internal evidence, be fixed at about the year 1563. On this and on all 
matters bearing upon the origin and object of the poem, Mr. Wright's his- 
torical introduction dves ample information In the thirteen 

vears that have passed siuce the first edition of the present text was published 
by the late Mr. Pickering, our old literature and history has been more 
studied, and we trust that a large circle of readers will be prepared to wel- 
come this cheaper and carefully revised reprint." — Literary Gazette. 

ARCHiEOLOGICAL INDEX TO REMAINS OF ANTI- 
QUITY OF THE CELTIC, ROMANO-BRITISH, AND 
ANGLO-SAXON PERIODS. By John Yongb Akebman, 
Fellow and late Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 8vo, 
illustrated with numerous engravings, comprising upwards of 
five hundred objects, cloth, Ihs 

This work, though intended as an introduction and a ^de to the study of 
oar early antiquities, will, it is hoped, alsu prove of service as a book of refer- 
ence to the practised Archseologist. 

" One of tne first wants of an incipient Antiquary is the facility of compari- 
Bon ; and here it is furnished him at one glance. The Plates, indeed, form 
the most v^uable part of the book, both by their number and judicious selec- 
tion of types and examples which they contain. It is a book which we can, 
on this account, safely and warmly recommend to all who are interested in 
the antiquities of their native land.*' — Literary Gazette. 

REMAINS OF PAGAN SAXONDUM, principally from Tu- 
muli in England, drawn &om the Originals. Described and 
Illustrated by John Yonge Aeebmav, F.S. A. One handsome 
Tolume, 4to, illustrated with 40 colottbed plates, half 
morocco, £8. 

PATRONYMICA BEITANNICA, a Dictionary of Family 
Names. By Mabk Antony Lowee, M.A., F.S.A. Eoyal 
Svo, pp. 500, with illustrations, cloth. £1. 5« 

This work is the result of a study of British Family Names, extending over 
more than tweuty years. The favourable reception which the Author's 
**£ngUsh Surnames^' obtained in the sale of Three Editions, and the many 
bun£*eds of communications to which that work gave rise, have convinced 
him that the subject is one in which considerable interest is felt. He has 
therefore been induced to devote a lai^e amount of attention to the origin, 
meaning, and history of our family designations — a subject which, when in- 
vestigated in the li^ht of ancient records and of modem philology, proves 
highfy illustrative ot many habits and customs of our ancestors, and forms a 
VCTV curious branch of Archajology. 

The present work is hy no means intended to supersede the "English Sur- 
names." That publication bears the same relation to the Patbonyuica as 
the nammar of a language does to its dictionary. There the principles upon 
which somames were assumed are discussed, and a considerable number of 
them are classified, but here many thousands of family names are treated 
indiTidiudly and alphabetically. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANCIENT AND 
MODERN COINS. By J. Y. Akbbmak, F.S.A. Fcap. 8vo, 
vjith numerous wood engravings from the original Coins (an 
excellent introductorg book), cloth, 6s 6d 

A MANUAL FOR THE GENEALOGIST, Topographer, An- 
tiquary, and Legal Professor, consisting of Descriptions of 
Public Records, Parochial and other Registers, Wills, County 
and Family Histories, Heraldic Collections in Public Libraries, 
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cloth. 16s 
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the Scottish Poet. 

PLAYING CARDS.— Facts and Speculations on the History 
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the " History of Wood Engraving, with Illustrations by J. 
Jackson." Svo, profusely illustrated with engravings, both 
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ESSAY ON ARCH^OLOGICAL SUBJECTS, and on various 
Questions connected with the History of Art, Science, and 
literature in the Middle Ages. By Thomas Weight, M.A., 
F.S. A., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Jkc. 
2 vols, post Svo, printed by Whittingham^ illustrated with 
120 engravings, cloth, 16s 
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ENG^LISH SURNAMES. An Essay on Family Nomenclature, 
Historical, Etymological, and Humourous. With several 
Hlustrative Appendices. By Mabe Antony Loweb, M.A. 
2 vols, post 8yo, Thibd Edition, enlabged, woodcuts^ 

cloth, 12s 

This new and mnch improved edition, besides a great enlarp:ement of the 
chapters contained in the previous editions, comprises several that are 
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The "Additionfd Prolusions," besides the articles on Rebuses, Allusive 
Arms, and the Boll of Battel Abbey, contains dissertations on Inn Signs, 
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than a new edition. 

THE NURSERY RHYMES OF ENGLAND, collected chiefly 
from Oral Tradition. By James Obchabd HAiLrwELL, F.R.S., 
&c. The Sixth edition, enlarged, with many Designs by 
W. B. Scott, Director of the School of Design, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 12mo, cloth^ gilt leaves. 4^8 6d 

The largest collection ever formed of these old ditties. 

POPULAR RHYMES AND NURSERY TALES, with His- 
torical Elucidations. Collected by J. O. Halliwell. 12mo, 
cloth, 4i8 6d 

This very interesting volume on the Traditional Literature of England is 
divided into Kurserjr Antiquities, Fireside Nursery Stories, Game Khymes, 
Alphabet Rhymes, Riddle Khymes, Nature Sougs, Proverb Rhymes, Places 
and Families, Superstition Rhymes, Custom Rhymes, and Nursery Songs ; 
a large number are here jtrinted for the first time. It may be considered a 
sequel to the preceding article. 

HOLBEIN'S DANCE OF DEATH. With an Historical and 
Literary Introduction, by an Antiquary. Square post 8vo, 
with 53 engravings — being the most accurate copies ever exe- 
cuted of these Qems of Art — and a frontispiece of an ancient 
bedstead at Aix-la-Chapelle, with a Vance of Death carved 
on itf engraved by Fairholt, cloth, 9s 

" The designs are executed with a spirit and fidelity quite extraordinary. 
They are indeed most truthful." — dthenaum. 

"Ces 53 planches des Schlotthauer sont d'une exquise perfection." — 
Langlois, Essai sur les Dances des Morts. 

CURIOSITIES OP HERALDRY, with Illustrations from Old 
English Writers. By Mabe Antony Lower, M.A., Author 
of " Essays on English Surnames," &c. With illuminated 
Title-page^ and numerous engravings, from designs bg the 
Author. 8vo, cloth. 14* 

THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN WEBSTER. Edited 

with Notes, &c., by William Hazlitt. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo, 

elegantly printed by Whittingham, cloth. £1, 

*Hi* A few copies nrinted on large paper, post 8vo, for the connoisseur of 
choice books, price :^1. \0s. 
This is the most complete edition of Webster's works. 
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THE DEAMATIC AND POETICAL WORKS OP JOHN 
MARSTON. Now first collected, and edited by J. O. Halm- 
WSLL, F.B.S., &c. 3 vols. fcap. 8vo, cloth, 15« 

" Tbe edition deserves well of the public ; it is carefully printed, and the 
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nations upon a variety of iuteresting points. If Mr. Haliiwell had done no 
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THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF JOHN LILLY (the 
Euphuist). Now first collected, with Life and Notes by P. W. 
Faibholt. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo, printed by Whittingham^ cL 10* 
*,* A few copies printed on large paper, post 8vo, price &l. Is. 

REMARKABLE PROVIDENCES OF THE EARLIER 
DAYS OF AMERICAN COLONISATION. By Increase 
Mather, of Boston, N.E, With Introductory Preface by 
George Offor. Fcap. 8vo, portrait^ elegantly printed, cloth. 5* 
A very singular collection of remarkable sea delivei-ances, accidents, re- 
markable phenomena, witchcraft, apparitions, 8&c. &c. A very amusing 
volume, conveying a faithful portrait of the state of society, when the doc- 
trine of a peculiar providence and personal intercotirse between this world 
and that which is unseen was fully believed. 

MISCELLANIES. By John Attbret, F.R.S., the Wiltshire 
Antiquary, Foxtbth Edition, with some Additions and an 
Index. Fcap. 8vo, portrait and cuts, cloth. 4* 1857 

Contents: — Day Fatality, Fatalities of Families and Places, Portents, 
Omens, Dreams, Apparitions, Voices, Impulses, Knocking, Invisible Blows, 
Prophecies, Miracles, Magic, Transportation by an Invisible Power, Visions 
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HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE CHURCH. By aEOROB 
Wither. Edited, with Introduction, by Edward Farr. 
Also the Musical Notes, composed by Orlando Gibbons. Fcap. 
8vo, with portrait after Hole, 5* 
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hope to find that the public will put their seal of approbation to the present 
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George Herbert."— (?tfn<'a. Mag., Oct., 1856. 

VIEWS OF LABOUR AND GOLD. By the Rev. W. 
Barnes, B.D., Author of " Poems in the Dorset Dialect," 
"Notes on Ancient Britain," &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, %s 

'* Mr. Barnes is a reader and a thinker. He has a third and a conspicuous 
merit — his stvle is perfectly lucid and simple. If the humblest reader of 
ordinary intelligence desired to follow out the process bv which societies are 
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to indicate the scope of the Essays, which open with pictures of primitive 
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